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THE PLATTNER STORY 


\ \ 7. HETHER the story of Gottfried Plattner is to be credited 
or not, is a pretty question in the value of evidence. On the 
one hand we have seven witnesses, to be perfectly exact we 

have six and a half pairs of eyes, and one undeniable fact; and on 

the other we have—what is it ?—prejudice, common-sense, the inertia 
of opinion. Never were there seven more honest-seeming witnesses : 
never was there a more undeniable fact than the inversion of Gottfried 

Plattner’s anatomical structure, and—never was there a more preposterous 

story than the one they have to tell! The most preposterous part of 

the story is the worthy Gottfried’s contribution (for I count him as one 
of the seven). Heaven forbid that I should be led into giving 
countenance to superstition by a passion for impartiality, and so 
come to share the fate of Eusapia’s patrons! Frankly, I believe there 
is something crooked about this business of Gottfried Plattner; but | 

what that crooked factor is, I will admit as frankly, I do not know. I 

have been surprised at the credit accorded to the story in the most 

unexpected and authoritative quarters. The fairest way to the reader, 
however, will be for me to tell it without further comment. 

Gottfried Plattner is, in spite of his name, a free-born Englishman. 
His father was an Alsatian who came to England in the Sixties, 
married a respectable English girl of unexceptionable antecedents, and 
died, after a wholesome and uneventful life (devoted, I understand, 
chiefly to the laying of parquet flooring), in 1887. Gottfried’s age 
is seven-and-twenty. He is, by virtue of his heritage of three 
languages, Modern Languages Master in a small private school in 
the South of England. To the casual observer he is singularly like 
any other Modern Languages Master in any other small private school. 
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His costume is neither very costly nor very fashionable, but, on the 
other hand, it is not markedly cheap nor shabby ; his complexion, like 
his height ahd his bearing, is inconspicuous. You would notice, 
perhaps, that, like the majority of people, his face was not absolutely 
symmetrical, his right eye a little larger than the left, and his jaw a 
trifle heavier on the right side. If you, as an ordinary careless person, 
were to bare his chest and feel his heart beating, you would probably 
find it quite like the heart of any one else. But here you and the 
trained observer would part company. If you found his heart quite 
ordinary, the trained observer would find it quite otherwise. And once 
the thing was pointed out to you, you too would perceive the peculiarity 
easily enough. It is that Gottfried’s heart beats un the right side of 
his body. 

Now, that is not the only singularity of Gottfried’s structure, 
although it is the only one that would appeal to the untrained mind. 
Careful sounding of Gottfried’s internal arrangements, by a well-known 
surgeon, seems to point to the fact that all the other unsymmetrical! 
parts of his body are similarly misplaced. The right lobe of his liver is 
on the left side, the left on his right ; while his lungs, too, are similarly 
contraposed. What is still more singular, unless Gottfried is a 
consummate actor, we must believe that his right hand has recently 
become his left. Since the occurrences we are about to consider (as 
impartially as possible) he has found the utmost difficulty in writing, 
except from right to left across the paper with his left hand. He 
cannot throw with his right hand, he is perplexed at meal times 
between knife and fork, and his ideas of the rule of the road—he is 
a cyclist—are still a dangerous confusion. And there is not a scrap of 
evidence to show that before these occurrences Gottfried was at all 
left-handed. 

There is yet another wonderful fact in this preposterous business. 
Gottfried produces three photographs of himself. You have him at the 
age of five or six, thrusting fat legs at you from under a plaid frock, 
and scowling. In that photograph his left eye is a little larger than 
his right, and his jaw is a trifle heavier on the left side. This is the 
reverse of his present living conditions. The photograph of Gottfried 
at fourteen seems to contradict these facts, but that is because it is one 
of those cheap “Gem” photographs that were then in vogue, taken 
direct upon metal, and therefore reversing things just as a looking- 
glass would. ‘ The third photograph represents him at one-and-twenty, 
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and confirms the record of the others. There seems here evidence 
of the strongest confirmatory character that Gottfried has exchanged 
his left side for his right. Yet how a human being can be so changed, 
short of a fantastic and pointless miracle, it is exceedingly hard-to 
suggest. 


In one way, of course, these facts might be explicable on the 
supposition that Plattner has undertaken an elaborate mystification, 
on the strength of his heart’s displacement. Photographs may be 
fudged, and left-handedness imitated. But the character of the man 
does not lend itself to any such theory. He is quiet, practical, 
unobtrusive, and thoroughly sane, from the Nordau standpoint. He 
likes beer, and smokes moderately, takes walking exercise daily, and 
has a healthily high estimate of the value of his teaching. He has 
a good but untrained tenor voice, and takes a pleasure in singing airs 
of a popular and cheerful character. He is fond, but not morbidly 
fond, of reading—chiefly fiction pervaded with a vaguely pious optimism 
-—sleeps well, and rarely dreams. He is, in fact, the very last person 
to evolve a fantastic fable. “Indeed, so far from forcing this story upon 
the world, he has been singularly reticent on the matter. He meets 
enquirers with a certain engaging—bashfulness is almost the word, 
that disarms the most suspicious. He seems genuinely ashamed that 
anything so unusual has occurred to him. 

It is to be regretted that Plattner’s aversion to the idea of post- 
mortem dissection, may postpone, perhaps for ever, the positive proof 
that his entire body has had its left and right sides transposed. Upon 
that fact mainly the credibility of his story hangs. There is no way 
of taking a man and moving him about zz space, as ordinary people 
understand space, that wili result in our changing his sides. Whatever 
you do, his right is still his right, his left his left. You can do that 
with a perfectly thin and flat thing of course. If you were to cutia 
figure out of paper, any figure with a right and left side, you could 
change its sides simply by lifting it up and turning it over. But with-a 
solid it is different. Mathematical theorists tell us that the only way in 
which the right and left sides of a solid body can be changed is by 
taking that body clean out of space as we know it, taking it. out of 
ordinary existence that is, and turning it somewhere outside’ spaee. 
This is a little abstruse, no doubt, but any one with any knowledge 
of mathematical theory will assure the reader of its truth. To put 
the thing in technical language, the curious inversion of Plattner’s 
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right and left sides is proof that he has moved out of our space into 
what is called the Fourth Dimension, and that he has returned again to 
our world. Unless we chose to consider ourselves the victims of an 
elaborate and motiveless fabrication, we are almost bound to believe 
that this has occurred. ; 

So much for the tangible facts. We come now to the account of 
the phenomena that attended his temporary disappearance from the 
world. It appears that in the Sussexville Proprietary School Plattner 
not only discharged the duties of Modern Languages Master, but also 
taught chemistry, commercial geography, book-keeping, shorthand, 
drawing, and any other additional subject to which the changing 
fancies of the boys’ parents might direct attention. He knew little 
or anything of these various subjects, but in secondary as distinguished 
from Board or elementary schools, knowledge in the teacher is, very 
properly, by no means so necessary as high moral character and 
‘gentlemanly tone. In chemistry he was particularly deficient, knowing, 
he says, nothing beyond the Three Gases (whatever the three gases may 
be). As, however, his pupils began by knowing nothing, and derived all 
their information from him, this caused him (or any one) but little 
inconvenience for several terms. Then a little boy named Whibble 

_joined the school, who had been educated (it seems) by some mischievous 
relative into an enquiring habit of mind. This little boy followed 
Plattner’s lessons with marked and sustained interest, and in order to 
-exhibit his zeal on the subject brought, at various times, substances for 
Plattner to analyse. Plattner, flattered by this evidence of his power of 
awakening interest and trusting to the boy’s ignorance, analysed these 
and even made general statements as to their composition. Indeed, he 
was so far stimulated by his pupil as to obtain a work upon analytical 
chemistry and study it during his supervision of the evening’s preparation. 
He was surprised to find chemistry quite an interesting subject. 

So far the story is absolutely common-place. But now the greenish 
powder comes upon the scene. The source of that greenish powder 
seems, unfortunately, lost. Master Whibble tells a tortuous story of 
finding it done up in a packet in a disused limekiln near the Downs. 
It would have been an excellent thing for Plattner, and possibly for 
Master Whibble’s family, if a match could have been applied to that 
powder there and then. The young gentleman certainly did not bring 
it to school in a packet but in a common eight-ounce graduated 
medicine bottle, plugged with masticated newspaper. He gave it to 
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Plattner at the end of the afternoon school. Four boys had been 
detained after school prayers in order to complete some neglected 
tasks, and Plattner was supervising these in the small class-room in 
which the chemical teaching was conducted. The appliances for the 
practical teaching of chemistry in the Sussexville Proprictary School, 
as in most small schools in this country, are characterised by a severe 
simplicity. They are kept in a small cupboard standing in a recess, 
and having about the same capacity as a common travelling trunk. 
Plattner, being bored with his passive superintendence, seems to have 
welcomed the intervention of Whibble with his green powder as an 
agreeable diversion, and, unlocking this cupboard, proceeded at once 
with his analytical experiments. Whibble sat, luckily for himself, at a 
safe distance, regarding him. The four malefactors, feigning a profound 
absorption in their work, watched him furtively with the keenest 
interest. For even within the limits of the Three Gases, Plattner’s 
practical chemistry was, I understand, temerarious. 

They are practically unanimous in their account of Plattner’s 
proceedings. He poured a little of the green powder into a test 
tube, and tried the substance with water, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 
and sulphuric acid in succession. Getting no result he emptied out 
a little heap, nearly half the bottleful in fact, upon a slate and tried 
a match.. He held the medicine bottle in his left hand. The stuff 
began to smoke and melt, and then—exploded with deafening violence 
and a blinding flash. 

The five boys, seeing the flash and being prepared for catastrophes, 
ducked below their desks, and were none of them seriously hurt. The 
window was blown out into the playground, and the blackboard on its 
easel was upset. The slate was smashed to atoms. Some plaster fell 
from the ceiling. No other damage was done to the school edifice or 
appliances, and the boys at first, seeing nothing of Plattner, fancied he 
was knocked down and lying out of their sight below the desks. They 
jumped out of their places to go to his assistance, and, were amazed to 
find the space empty. Being still confused by the sudden violence of 
the report, they hurried to the open door under the impression that he 
must have been hurt, and have rushed out of the room. But Carson, 
the foremost, nearly collided in the doorway with the principal, 
Mr. Lidgett. 

Mr. Lidgett is a corpulent, excitable man with one eye. The boys 
describe him as stumbling into the room mouthing some of those 
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tempered expletives irritable schoolmasters accustom themselves to use 
—lest worse befall. “Wretched mumchaucer,” he said. ‘ Where's 
Mr. Plattner?” The boys are agreed on the very words. (“ Wobbler,” 
“snivelling puppy,” and “mumchaucer,” are it seems among the ordinary 
small change of Mr. Lidgett’s scholastic commerce.) 

Where’s Mr. Plattner? That was a question that was to be repeated 
many times in the next few days. It really seemed as though that 
frantic hyperbole, “ blown to atoms,” had for once realised itself. There 
was not a visible particle of Plattner to be seen; not a drop of blood 
nor a stitch of clothing to be found. Apparently he had been blown 
clean it of existen¢e and left not a wrack behind. Not so much as 
would cover a sixpenny piece, to quote a proverbial expression! The 
evidence of his absolute disappearance, as a consequence of that 
explosion, is indubitable. 

It is not necessary to enlarge here upon the commotion excited in 
the Sussexville Proprietary School, and in Sussexville and elsewhere, by 
this event. It is quite possible, indeed, that some of the readers of these 
pages may recall the hearing of some remote and dying version of that 
excitement during the last summer holidays. Lidgett, it would seem, 
did everything in his power to suppress and minimise the story. He 
instituted a penalty of twenty-five lines for any mention of Plattner’s 
name among the boys, and stated in the schoolroom that he was clearly 
aware of his assistant’s whereabouts. He was afraid, he explains, that 
the possibility of an explosion happening, in spite of the elaborate 
precautions taken to minimise the practical teaching of chemistry, 
might injure the reputation of the school; and so might any mysterious 
quality in Plattner’s departure. Indeed, he did everything in his power 
to make the occurrence seem as ordinary as possible. In particular he 
cross-examined the five eye-witnesses of the occurrence so searchingly 
that they began to doubt the plain evidence of their senses. But in 
spite of these efforts the tale, in a magnified and distorted state, made 
a nine days’ wonder in the district, and several parents withdrew their 
sons on colourable pretexts. Not the least remarkable point in the 
matter is the fact that a large number of people in the neighbourhood 
dreamed singularly vivid dreams of Plattner during the period of excite- 
ment before his return, and that these dreams had a curious uniformity. 
In almost all of them Plattner was seen, sometimes singly sometimes in 
company, wandering about through a coruscating iridescence. In all 
cases his face was pale and distressed, and in some he gesticulated 
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towards the dreamer. One or two of the boys, evidently under the 
influence of nightmare, fancied that Plattner approached them with 
remarkable swiftness, and seemed to look closely into their very eyes. 
Others fled with Plattner from the pursuit of vague and extraordinary 
creatures of a globular shape. But all these fancies were forgotten in 
inquiries and speculations when, on the Wednesday next but one after 
the Monday of the explosion, Plattner returned. 

The circumstances of his return were as singular as those of his 
departure. So far as Mr. Lidgett’s somewhat choleric outline can be 
filled in from Plattner’s hesitating statements, it would appear that on 
Wednesday evening towards the hour of sunset the former gentleman, 
having dismissed evening preparation, was engaged in his garden, 
picking and eating strawberries, a fruit of which he is inordinately fond. 
It is a large old-fashioned garden, secured from observation, fortunately, 
by a high and ivy-covered red-brick wall. Just as he was stooping 
over a particularly prolific plant, there was a flash in the air and a heavy 
thud, and before he could look round some heavy body struck him 
violently from behind. He was pitched forward, crushing the straw- 
berries he held in his hand, and that so roughly, that his silk hat—Mr. 
Lidgett adheres to the older ideas of scholastic costume—was driven 
violently down upon his forchead and almost over one eye. ‘This heavy 
missile, which slid over him sideways, and collapsed into a sitting 
posture among the strawberry plants, proved to be our long-lost 
Mr. Gottfried Plattner, in an extremely dishevelled condition. He was 
collarless and hatless, his linen was dirty, and there was blood upon 
his hands. Mr. Lidgett was so indignant and surprised that he 
remained on all-fours, and with his hat jammed down on his eye, while 
he expostulated vehemently with Plattner for his disrespectful and 
unaccountable conduct. 

This scarcely idyllic scene completes what I may call the exterior 
version of the Plattner story—its exoteric aspect. It is quite unneces- 
sary to enter here into all the details of his dismissal by Mr. Lidgett. 
Such details, with fhe full names and dates and references, will be found 
in the larger report of these occurrences that was laid before the Society 
for the Investigation of Abnormal Phenomena. The singular transpo- 
sition of Plattner’s right and left sides was scarcely observed for the first 
day or so, and then first in connexion with his disposition to write from 
right to left across the blackboard. He concealed rather than ostended 


this curious confirmatory circumstance, as he considered it would 
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unfavourably affect his prospects in a new situation. The displacement 
of his heart was discovered some months after, when he was having a 
tooth extracted under anesthetics. He then, very unwillingly-, allowed 
a cursory surgical examination to be made of himself with a view to a 
brief account in the Journal of Anatomy. That exhausts the statement 
of the material facts; and we may now go on to consider Plattner’s 
account of the matter. 

But first let us clearly differentiate between the preceding portion of 
this story and what is to follow. All I have told thus far is established 
by such evidence as even a criminal lawyer would approve. Every one 
of the witnesses is still alive; the reader, if he have the ieisure, may 
hunt the lads out to-morrow, or even brave the terrors of the tredoubt- 
able Lidgett, and cross-examine and trap and test to his heart’s content ; 
Gottfried Plattner, himself and his twisted heart and his three photo- 
graphs are producible. It may be taken as proved that he did 
disappear for nine days as the consequence of an explosion; that he 
returned almost as violently under circumstances in their nature 
annoying to Mr. Lidgett, whatever the details of those circumstances 
may be ; and that he returned inverted, just as a reflection returns from 
a mirror. From the last fact, as I have already stated, it follows almost 
inevitably that Plattner during those nine days must have been in some 
state of existence altogether out of space. The evidence to these 
statements is, indeed, far stronger than that upon which most murderers 
are hanged. But for his own particular account of where he had been, 
with its confused explanations and well-nigh self-contradictory details, 
we have only Mr. Gottfried Plattner’s word. I do not wish to discredit 
that, but I must point out—what so many writers upon obscure psychic 
phenomena fail to do—that we are passing here from the practically 
undeniable, to that kind of matter which any reasonable man is entitled 
to believe or reject as he thinks proper. The previous statements 
render it plausible; its discordance with common experiencc tilts it 
towards the incredible. I would prefer not to sway the beam of the 
reader’s judgment either way, but simply to tell the story as Plattner 
told it me. 

He gave me his narrative, I may state, at my house at Chislehurst, 
and so soon as he had left me that evening, I went into my study and 
wrote down everything as I remembered it. Subsequently he was 
good enough to read over a type-written copy, so that its substantial 
correctness is undeniable. 
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He states that at the moment of the explosion he distinctly thought 
he was killed. He felt lifted off his feet and driven forcibly backward. 
It is a curious fact for psychologists, that he thought clearly during his 
backward flight, and wondered whether he should hit the chemistry 
cupboard or the blackboard easel. His heels struck ground, and he 
staggered and fell heavily into a sitting position on something soft and 
firm. For a moment the concussion stunned him. He became aware 
at once of a vivid scent of singed hair, and he seemed to hear the voice 


of Lidgett asking for him. You will understand that for a time his 
mind was greatly confused. 

At first he was distinctly under the impression that he was still in 
the class-room. He perceived quite distinctly the surprise of the boys 
and the entry of Mr. Lidgett. He is quite positive upon that score. 
He did not hear their remarks ; but that he ascribed to the deafening 
effect of the experiment. Things about him seemed curiously dark and 


faint, but his mind explained that on the obvious but mistaken idea 
that the explosion had engendered a huge volume of dark smoke. 
Through the dimness the figures of Lidgett and the boys moved, as 
faint and silent as ghosts. Plattner’s face still tingled with the stinging 
heat of the flash. He was, he says, “all muddled.” His first definite 
thoughts scem to have been of his personal safety. He thought he was 
perhaps blinded and deafened. He felt his limbs and face in a gingerly 
manner. Then his perceptions grew clearer, and he was astonished 
to miss the old familiar desks and other schoolroom furniture about 
him. Only dim, uncertain, grey shapes stood in the place of these. 
Then came a thing that made him shout aloud, and awoke his stunned 
faculties to instant activity. Two of the boys, gesticulating, walked 
one after the other clean through hin! Neither manifested the slightest 
consciousness of his presence. It is difficult to imagine the sensation 
he felt. They came against him, he says, with no more force than a 
wisp of mist. 

Plattner’s first thought after that was that he was dead. Having 
been brought up with thoroughly sound views in these matters, he 
was a little surprised to find his body still about him. His second 
conclusion was that he was not dead, but that the others were: that the 
explosion had destroyed the Sussexville Proprietary School and every 
soul in it except himself. But that, too, was scarcely satisfactory. He 
was thrown back upon astonished observation. 

Everything about him was extraordinarily dark : at first it seemed to 
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have an altogether ebony blackness. Overhead was a black firmament. 
The only touch of light in the scene was a faint greenish glow at the 
edge of the sky in one direction, which threw into prominence an 
horizon of undulating black hills. This, I say, was his impression at 
first. As his eye grew accustomed to the darkness, he began to dis- 
tinguish a faint quality of differentiating greenish colour in the 
circumambient night. Against this background the furniture and 
occupants of the class-room, it seems, stood out like phosphorescent 
spectres, faint and impalpable. He extended his hand, and thrust it 
without an effort through the wall of the room by the fireplace. 

He describes himself as making a strenuous effort to attract attention. 
He shouted to Lidgett, and tried to seize the boys as they went to and 
fro. He only desisted from these attempts when Mrs. Lidgett, whom 
he (as an Assistant Master) naturally disliked, entered the room. He 
says the sensation of being in the world, and yet not a part of it, was 
an extraordinarily disagreeable one. He compared his feelings, not 
inaptly, to those of a cat watching a mouse through a window. When- 
ever he made a motion to communicate with the dim, familiar world 
about him, he found an invisible, incomprehensible barrier preventing 
intercourse. 

He then turned his attention to his solid environment. He found 
the medicine bottle still unbroken in his hand with the remainder of the 
green powder therein. He put this in his pocket, and began to feel 
about him. Apparently, he was sitting on a boulder of rock covered 
with a velvety moss. The dark country about him he was unable to 
see, the faint misty picture of the schoolroom blotting it out, but he had 
a feeling (due perhaps to a cold wind) that he was near the crest of the 
hill, and that a steep valley fell away beneath his feet. The green glow 
along the edge of the sky scemed to be growing in extent and intensity. 
He stood up, rubbing his eyes. 

It would seem that he made a few sters, going steeply down hill, 
and then stumbled, nearly fell, and sat down again upon a jagged mass 
of rock to watch the dawn. He became aware that the world about 
him was absolutely silent. It was as still as it was dark, and though 
there was a cold wind blowing up the hill-face, the rustle of grass, the 
soughing of the boughs that should have accompanied it, were absent. 
He could hear, therefore, if he could not see, that the hillside upon 
which he stood was rocky and desolate. The green grew brighter 
every moment, and as it did so a faint transparent blood-red mingled 
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with, but did not mitigate, the blackness of the sky overhead and the 
rocky desolations about him. Having regard to what follows, I am 
inclined to think that that redness may have been an optical effect duc. 
to contrast. Something black fluttered momentarily against the livid 
yellow-green of the lower sky, and then the thin and penctrating voice 
of a bell rose out of the black gulf below him. An oppressive expecta- 
tion grew with the growing light. 

It is probable that an hour or more elapsed while he sat there, the 
strange green light growing brighter every moment, and spreading 
slowly, in flamboyant fingers, upward towards the zenith. As it grew 
the spectral vision of our world became relatively or absolutely fainter. 
Probably both, for the time must have been about that of our earth!y 
sunset. So far as his vision of our world went, Plattner, by his few 
steps downhill, had passed through the floor of the class-room, and was 
now, it seemed, sitting in mid-air in the larger schoolroom downstairs. 
He saw the boarders distinctly, but much more faintly than he had 
seen Lidgett. They were preparing their evening tasks, and he 
noticed with interest that several were cheating with their Euclid riders 
by means of a crib, a compilation whose existence he had hitherto 
never suspected. As the time passed, they faded steadily, as steadily 
as the light of the green dawn increased. 

Looking down into the valley he saw that the light had crept far 
down its rocky sides and that the profound blackness of the abyss was 
now broken by a minute green glow, like the light of a glow-worm. 
And almost immediately the limb of a huge heavenly body of blazing 
green rose over the basaltic undulations of the distant hills, and the 
monstrous hill-masses about him came out gaunt and desolate, in green 
light and deep ruddy black shadows. He became aware of a vast 
number of ball-shaped objects drifting as thistle-down drifts over the 
high ground. There were none of these nearer to him than the opposite 
‘side of the gorge. The bell below twanged quicker and quicker, with 
something like impatient insistence, and several lights moved hither and 
thither. The boys at work at their desks were now almost imperceptibly 
faint. 

This extinction of our world, when the green sun of this other 
universe rose, is a curious point upon which Plattner insists. During 
the Other-World night, it is difficult to move about, on account of 
the vividness with which the things of this world are visible. it 
becomes a riddle to explain why, if this is the case, we in this world 
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catch no glimpse of the Other-World. It is due, perhaps, to the 
comparatively vivid illumination of this world of ours. Plattner 
describes the midday of the Other-World, at its brightest, as not 
being nearly so bright as this world at full moon, while its night is 
profoundly black. Consequently the amount of light, even in an 
ordinary dark room, is sufficient to render the things of the Other- 
World invisible, on the same principle that faint phosphorescence is 
only visible in the profoundest darkness. I have tried, since he told 
me his story, to see something of the Other- World by sitting for a long 
space in a photographcr’s dark room at night. I have certainly seen 
indistinctly the form of greenish slopes and rocks, but only, I must 
admit, very indistinctly indeed. The reader may possibly be more 
successful. Plattner tells me that since his return he has dreamt and 
seen and recognised places in the Other-World, but this is probably 
due to his memory of these scenes. It seems quite possible that people 
with unusually keen eyesight may occasionally catch a glimpse of this 
strange Other-World about us. 

However, this is a digression. As the green sun rose, a long street 
of black buildings became perceptible, though only darkly and indis- 
tinctly, in the gorge, and, after some hesitation, Plattner began to 
clamber down the precipitous descent towards them. The descent 
was long and exceedingly tedious, being so not only by the extra- 
ordinary steepness, but also by reason of the looseness of the boulders 
with which the whole face of the hill was strown. The noise of his 
descent—now and then his heels struck fire from the rocks—seemed 
now the only sound in the universe, for the beating of the bell had 
ceased. As he drew nearer he perceived that the various edifices had 
a singular resemblance to tombs and mausoleums and monuments, 
saving only that they were all uniformly black instead of being white, 
as most sepulchres are. And then he saw, crowding out of the largest 
building, very much as people disperse from church, a number of 
pallid, rounded, pale-green figures. These dispersed in several directions 
about the broad street of the place, some going through side alleys and 
reappearing upon the steepness of the hill, others entering some of 
the small black buildings which lined the way. 

At the sight of these things drifting up towards him, Plattner 
stopped, staring. They were not walking, they were indeed limbless, 
and they had the appearance of human heads beneath which a tadpole- 
like body swung. He was too astonished at their strangeness, too full, 
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indeed, of strangeness, to be seriously alarmed by them. They drove 
towards him, in the front of the chill wind that was blowing uphill, 
much as soap-bubbles drive before a draught. And as he looked at 
the nearest of those approaching, he saw it was indeed a human 
head, albeit with singularly large eyes and wearing such an expression 
of distress and anguish as he had never scen before upon mortal 
countenance. He was surprised to find that it did not turn to regard him, 
but seemed to be watching and following some unseen moving thing. 
For a moment he was puzzled, and then it occurred to him that this 
creature was watching with its enormous eyes something that was 
happening in the world he had just left. Nearer it came, and nearer, 
and he was too astonished to cry out. It made a very faint fretting 
sound as it came close to him. Then it struck his face with a gentle 
pat—its touch was very cold—and drove past him, and upward towards 
the crest of the hill. 


An extraordinary conviction flashed across Plattner’s mind that this 
head had a strong likeness to Lidgett. Then he turned his attention to 
the other heads that were now swarming thickly up the hillside. None 
made the slightest sign of recognition. One or two, indeed, came close 
to his head and almost followed the example of the first, but he dodged 


convulsively out of the way. Upon most of them he saw the same 
expression of unavailing regret he had seen upon the first, and heard 
the same faint sounds of wretchedness from them. One or two wept, 
and one rolling swiftly uphill wore an expression of diabolical rage. 
But others were cold, and several had a look of gratified interest in their 
eyes. One, at least, was almost in an ecstasy of happiness. Flattner 
does not remember that he recognised any more likenesses in those he 
saw at this time. 

For several hours, perhaps, Plattner watched these strange things 
dispersing themselves over the hills, and not till long after they had 
ceased to issue from the clustering black buildings in the gorge, did he 
resume his downward climb. The darkness about him increased so 
much that he had a difficulty in stepping true. Overhead the sky was 
now a bright pale green. He felt neither hunger nor thirst. Later, 
when he did, he found a chilly stream running down the centre of the 
gorge, and the rare moss upon the boulders, when he tried it at last in 
desperation, was good to eat. 

He groped about among the tombs that. ran down the gorge, 
secking vaguely for some clue to these inexplicable things. After 
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a long time he came to the entrance of the big mausoleum-likc 
building from which the heads had issued. In this: he found a 
group of green lights burning upon a kind of basaltic altar, and a 
bell-rope from a belfry overhead hanging down into the centre of the 
place. Round the wall ran a lettering of fire in a character unknown 
to him. While he was still wondering at the purport of these things, he 
heard the receding tramp of heavy feet echoing far down the street. 
He ran out into the darkness again, but he could see nothing. He had 
a mind to pull the bell-rope, and finally decided to follow the footsteps. 
But, although he ran far, he never overtook them ; and his shouting was 
of no avail. The gorge seemed to extend an interminable distance. It 
was as dark as earthly starlight throughout its length, while the ghastly 
green day lay along the upper edge of its precipices. There were none 
of the heads, now, below. They were all, it seemed, busily occupied 
along the upper slopes. Looking up, he saw them drifting hither and 
thither, some hovering stationary, some flying swiftly through the air. 
It reminded him, he said, of “big snowflakes”; only these were black 
and pale green. 

In pursuing the firm, undeviating footsteps that he never overtook, 
in groping into new regions of this endless devil’s dyke, in clambering 
up and down the pitiless heights, in wandering about the summits, and 
in watching the drifting faces, Plattner states that he spent the better 
part of seven or eight days. He did not keep count, he says. Though 
once or twice he found eyes watching him, he had word with no living 
soul. He slept among the rocks on the hillside. In the gorge things 
earthly were invisible because, from the earthly standpoint, it was far 
underground. On the altitudes, so soon as the earthly day began, the 
world became visible to him. He found himself sometimes stumbling 
over the dark green rocks, or arresting himself on a precipitous brink, 
while all about him the green branches of the Sussexville lanes were 
swaying ; or again, he seemed to be walking through the Sussexville 
streets, or watching unseen the private ‘business of some household. 
And then it was he discovered, that to almost every human being in 
our world there pertained some of these drifting heads: that every one 
in the world is watched intermittently by these helpless disembodiments, 

What are they—these Watchers of the Living? Plattner never 
learned. But two, that presently found and followed him, were like his 
childhood’s memory of his father and mother. Now and then other 
faces turned their eyes upon him: eyes like those of dead people who 
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had swayed him, or injured him, or-helped him in his youth and 
manhood. Whenever they looked at him, Plattner was overcome with 
a strange sense of responsibility. To his mother he ventured to speak ; 
but she made no answer. She looked sadly, steadfastly, and tenderly— 
a little reproachfully, too, it seemed—into his eyes. 

He simply tells this story: he does not endeavour to explain. We 
are left to surmise who these Watchers of the Living may be, or if they 
are indeed the Dead, why they should so closely and passionately 
watch a world they have left for ever. It may be—indeed to my mind 
it seems just—that, when our life has closed, when evil or good is no 
longer a choice for us, we may still have to witness the working out of 
the train of consequences we have laid. If human souls continue after 
death, then surely human interests continue after death. But that is 
merely my own guess at the meaning of the things seen. Plattner 
offers no interpretation, for none was given him. It is well the reader 
should understand this clearly. Day after day, with his head reeling, 
he wandered about this strange-lit world outside the world, weary and 
towards the end weak and hungry. By day—by our earthly day, that 
is—the ghostly vision of the old familiar scenery of Sussexville, all 
about him, irked and worried him. He could not see where to put his 
feet, and ever and again with a chilly touch one of these Watching Souls 
would come against his face. And after dark the multitude of these 
Watchers about him, and their intent distress, confused his mind beyond 
describing. A great longing to return to the earthly life that was so 
near and yet so remote consumed him. The unearthliness of things 
about him produced a positively painful mental distress. He was 
worried beyond describing by his own particular followers. He would 
shout at them to desist from staring at him, scold at them, hurry away 
from them. They were always mute and intent. Run as he might over 
the uneven ground, they followed his destinies. 

On the ninth day towards evening, Plattner heard the invisible 
footsteps approaching, far away down the gorge. He was then 
wandering over the broad crest of the same hill upon which he had 
fallen in his entry into this strange Other-World of his. He turned 
to hurry down into the gorge, feeling his way hastily, and was arrested 
by the sight of the thing that was happening in a room in a back street 
near the school. Both of the people in the room he knew by sight. 
The windows were open, the blinds up, and the setting sun shone 
clearly into it, so that it came out quite brightly at first, a vivid 
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oblong of room, lying like a magic-lantern picture upon the black 
landscape and the livid green dawn. In addition to the sunlight a 
candle had just been lit in the room. 

On the bed lay a lank man, his ghastly white face terrible upon the 
tumbled pillow. His clenched hands were raised above his head. A 
little table beside the bed carried a few medicine bottles, some toast and 
water, and an empty glass. Every now and then the lank man’s lips 
fell apart, to indicate a word he could not articulate. But the woman 
did not notice that he wanted anything, because she was busy turning 
out papers from an old-fashioned bureau in the opposite corner of the 
room. At first the picture was very vivid indeed, but as the green 
dawn behind it grew brighter and brighter, so it became fainter and 
more and more transparent. 

As the echoing footsteps paced nearer and nearcr, those fuvotsteps 
that sound so loud in that Other-World and came so silently in this, 
Plattner perceived about him a great multitude of dim faces gathering 
together out of the darkness and watching the two people in the room. 
Never before had he seen so many of the Watchers of the Living. 
A multitude had eyes only for the sufferer in the room, another 
multitude, in infinite anguish, watched the woman as she hunted with 
greedy eyes for something she could not find. They crowded about 
Plattner, they came across his sight and buffeted his face, the noise 
of their unavailing regrets was all about him. He saw clearly only 
now and then. At other times the picture quivered dimly, through 
the veil of green reflections upon their movements. In the room it 
must have been very still, and Plattner says, the candle flame streamed 
up into a perfectly vertical line of smoke, but in his ears each footfall 
and its echoes beat like a clap of thunder. And the faces! Two, 
more particularly near the woman’s: one a woman’s also, white and 
clear featured, a face which might have once been cold and hard, but 
which was now softened by the touch of a wisdom strange to earth. 
The other might have been the woman’s father. Both were evidently 
absorbed in the contemplation of some act of hateful meanness, so it 
seemed, which they could no longer guard against and prevent. Behind 
were others, teachers it may be, who had taught ill, friends whose 
influence had failed. And over the man, too—a multitude, but none 
that seemed to be parents or teachers! Faces that might once have 
been. coarse, now purged to. strength by sorrow! And in the. forefront 
one face, a girlish one, neither angry nor remorseful, but merely patient 
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and weary, and, as it seemed to Plattner, waiting for relief. His powers 
of description fail him at the memory of this multitude of ghastly 
countenances. They gathered on the stroke of the bell. He saw them 
all in the space of a second. It would seem that he was so worked on 
by his excitement that, quite involuntarily, his restless ‘fingers took the 
bottle of green powder out of his pocket and held it before him. But 
he does not remember that. 

Abruptly the footsteps ceased. He waited for the next, and there 
was silence, and then suddenly, cutting through the unexpected stillness 
like a keen thin blade, came the first stroke of the bell. At that the 
multitudinous faces swayed to and fro, and a louder crying began all 
about him. The woman did not hear: she was burning something now 
in the candle flame. At the second stroke everything grew dim, and a 
breath of wind, icy cold, blew through the host of watchers. They 
swirled about him like an eddy of dead leaves in the spring, and at the 
third stroke something was extended through them to the bed. You 
have heard of a beam of light. This was like a beam of darkness, and,. 
looking again at it, Plattner saw that it was a shadowy arm and hand. 

The green sun was now topping the black desolations of the horizon, 
and the vision of the room was very faint. Plattner could see that the: 
white of the bed struggled, and was convulsed; and that the woman 
looked round over her shoulder at it, startled. 

The cloud of watchers lifted high like a puff of green dust before the 
wind, and swept swiftly downward towards the temple in the gorge.. 
Then suddenly Plattner understood the meaning of the shadowy black 
arm that stretched across his shoulder and clutched its prey. He did 
not. dare turn his head to see the Shadow behind the arm. With a 
violent effort, and covering his eyes, he set himself to run, made, 
perhaps, twenty strides, then slipped on a boulder, and fell. He fell 
forward on his hands; and the bottle smashed and exploded as he 
touched the ground. 

In another moment he found himself, stunned and blecding, sitting 
face to face with Lidgett in the old walled garden behind the school. 


There the story of Plattner’s experiences ends. I have resisted, I 
believe successfully, the natural disposition of a writer of fiction to dress 
up incidents of this sort. I have told the thing as far as possible in the 
order in which Plattner told it to me. I have carefully avoided any 
attempt at style, effect, or construction. It must have been easy, for 
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instance, to have worked the scene of the death-bed into a kind of plot 
in which Plattner might have been involved. But, quite apart from the 
objectionableness of falsifying a most extraordinary true story, any such 
trite devices would spoil, to my mind, the peculiar effect of this- 
dark world, with its livid green illumination and its drifting Watchers of 
the Living, which, unseen and unapproachable to us, is yet lying all 
about us. 

It remains to add, that a death did actually occur in Vincent Terrace, 
just beyond the school garden, and, so far as can be proved, at the 
moment of Plattner’s return. Deceased was a rate-collector and 
insurance agent. His widow, who was much younger than himself, 
married last month a Mr. Whymper, a veterinary surgeon of Allbeeding. 
As the portion of this story given here has in various forms circulated 
orally in Sussexville, she has consented to my use of her name on 
condition that I make it distinctly known, that she emphatically con- 
tradicts every detail of Plattner’s account of her husband’s last moments. 
She burnt no will, she says, although Plattner never accused her of 
doing so: her husband made but one will, and that just after their 
marriage. Certainly, from a man who had never seen it, Plattner’s 
account of the furniture of the room was curiously accurate. 


One other thing, even at the risk of an irksome repetition, I must 
insist upon, lest I seem to favour the credulous superstitious view. 
Plattner’s absence from the world for nine days is, I think, proved. 
But that does not prove his story. It is quite conceivable that even 
outside space hallucinations may be possible. That, at least, the reader 
must bear distinctly in mind. 


H. G. WELLS. 
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HERE are many books to which habit and perversion have given 
a an entirely false character. We arrive at them through an 
irresponsible interpreter, who has clipped or embellished his 
original in accordance .with some personal whim. When Galland 
published his Thousand and One Nights, he revealed a world of 
phantasy and delight, which pornographic pedantry shall never abolish. 
Here, indeed, is an enchantment far gayer than the truth; and none, 
with the memory of childhood clear and strong, will appreciate the 
dismal accuracy of the Benares Press. So, too, we who know not Omar 
Khayam in his native tongue, may rejoice at the freedom of Edward 
Fitzgerald, condemning neither adornment nor inaccuracy. Whether 
Moore and Murray did gocd or ill by the world, when they destroyed 
Byron’s own Memoirs, is still matter. for conjecture and controversy. 
But the publication of Pepys’s Diary, edited by Mr. Wheatley (London : 
Rell), affords us an indirect opportunity of seeing the bowdleriser at 
work, and it is proved that in one instance at least the go-between tock 
a narrow view of his proper duty. 

Now, when the transcription of Pepys’s Diary came into the hands of 
Lord Braybrooke, the Editor had a unique occasion. For more than a 
century and a half this priceless record had remained undeciphered. 
Had he chosen, he might have displayed Pepys’s own incomparable 
portrait. But the time (1825) was not favourable to daring enterprise, 
and Lord Braybrooke daubed and slashed the picture, until the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the most many-sided of men, was presented 
only in one or two aspects, All that is most joyous and intimate was 
ruthlessly torn away without warning or explanation. “As he was in 
the habit of recording the most trifling occurrences of his life, it became 
absolutely necessary to curtail the MS. materially.” Thus the Editor, 
in complete misunderstanding of the truth that that which seems most 
trifling is commonly most valuable. Nor did Lord Braybrooke explain 
even by a hint the real cause of suppression. He does not acknowledge 
the fear of alarming the Philistines. From his confession you might 
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believe that all the sprightliest passages of Pepys’s life were duly trans- 
cribed, and that you had lost nothing save the duller details of an 
official career. And presently you discover that not only has he 
omitted every syllable that could offend the chaste car of a schoolgirl, 
but he has also sacrificed a hundred delightfully innocent passages. 
In truth, he had a feeble discernment of his hero’s qualities. He even 
forewarns his readers that they may not expect in the Diary “ accuracy 
of style or finished composition.” As though Pepys’s own dressing- 
gown and slippers were not better fitted for their purpose than the 
gorgeous satin of full dress! 

And yet, if Lord Braybrooke fell below the Editor’s opportunity, 
he followed the craft of the eminent Bowdler with some success. His 
sin was less than the man’s who laid a heavy hand upon Shakespeare, 
and at least he had a chance to escape detection. Samuel Pepys 
had not yet grown into a classic; the sacrilege was less public, less 
wanton. And accordingly, there being none to find him out, Lord 
Braybrooke invented a Pepys of his own. He was not the real Samuel ; 
not only was he capable of misunderstanding, he was generally mis- 
understood. . It was with a certain justification that he was denounced 
as a mean-souled, pedantic miser. His sterner foibles were displayed 
to the world’s wonderment; his more genial traits were concealed 
without apology. One thing only was realised even in Lord Bray- 
brooke’s mutilation: the man’s: quaint and incomparably appropriate 
style. That became a model and a heritage to generations that knew 
but a fragment of the Diary. It was Pepys’s appointed destiny to leer 
from the locked bookcase. And Lord .Braybrooke, stepping between 
Providence and the world, laid the Diary upon the drawing-room table. 
Not a mean achievement, and not wholly unworthy.. For Samuel Pepys 
is now a universal possession. The child: may read him (in the chaste 
pages of Braybrooke) and profit thereby, while for the scholar is there 
not the freer version of Mr. Mynors Bright and now the yet more 
liberal edition of Mr. Wheatley? 

But: even Mr. Wheatley, though he took’his courage in both hands, 
has fallen thirty pages short of perfection.” We are still cheated of the 
complete Pepys, and the sin is the worse, becaise it is without reason. 
Mr. Wheatley asks’ you to have faith in his judgment, and you cannot. 
He has printed. so much that it is difficult to explain why he has 
omitted a line. The prude will find his edition abominable, not. only 
for coatseness of speech, but for coarseness of fact. With an admirable 
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bravery, he has put down upon the page the words which are heard at 
the street corner, but are banished from literature ; nor has he scrupled 
to record the lightest of the diarist’s frailties. To those who are not 
impure with the higher purity, there is no offence in this frankness, and 
since this latest edition is properly hedged about from popularity by its 
price, there was no need of reticence. It is impossible to withhold 
this single complaint, for the very reason that Mr. Wheatley has come 
so near to perfection. In all other respects the edition is secure from 
reproach: the notes are miracles of condensed information, and the 
Editor in suppressing himself has consulted the best interests of his 
author. Briefly: at last we are face to face with the real Pepys, the 
most intimate and engaging personality in literature, and Mr. Wheatley’s 
frankness has not only given us the’ most delightful of books, but has 
done complete, if tardy, justice to the reputation of Samuel Pepys. 

Mr. Lowell once described the author of the Diary as a Philistine, 
and the whole world of criticism does not contain a falser judgment. 
Doubtless, this particular critic trusted implicitly to his Braybrooke, 
when the fuller edition of Mr. Mynors Bright should have enlightened 
him. And thus you may test the infamy of bowdlerising, since no man 
has ever been more wantonly misrepresented than Pepys. One pro- 
fessional historian of English literature, I believe, has discovered that 
the Secretary to the Admiralty lacked enthusiasm! But even the edition 
of 1825 might have corrected this amazing fallacy. From beginning 
to end Pepys’s life was packed with enthusiasm: he wandered from one 
joyous sensation to another ; nor did he ever underrate the pleasure of 
the moment. None save our professional historian would condemn to 
a lack of enthusiasm the man who, after an evening passed with 
Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. Knipp, and his wife, wrote in his journal: “I spent 
the night in ecstasy almost, the best company for musique I ever was 
in, and I wish I could live and die in it.” Is that the utterance of a 
cold-blooded cynic? she 

But Mr. Lowell’s folly is yet more monstrous than the professional 
historian. The charge of Philistinism has not the smallest warrant. 
A Philistine has been defined as one insensible to the finer flavours 
of life ; and surely he must needs be narrow-minded, prudish, pedantic, 
hide-bound and impossible. Now, Pepys was as free from the grim 
sins of Clapham as any roysterer that ever kissed a woman or 
pledged his King in a glass of sack.. No man was ever born into 
England with so complete‘a disregard for the more depressing virtues 
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bequeathed us by the Puritans. In only one point could Mr. Lowell 
make good his charge: it is obvious that Pepys was thrifty ; he was 
penurious even in his amours. But though the love of money may be 
the root of all evil, it is not the inevitable result of Philistinism, and 
nothing but ignorance or a love of paradox could cail this most liberal 
lover, this kgenest observer, this fiercest glutton of pleasure, a Philistine. 
When critics play such pranks as this, you doubt they have mastered 
the art and science of reading. Here is the gayest, most wayward 
of men exulting through eight volumes in the lust of the eye and the 
glorification of the senses; and, while one pedant damns him for a 
Philistine, another declares that he wants enthusiasm ! 

But Lord Braybrooke, in his respect for the drawing-room table, 
emphasised the few faults and minimised the abundant virtues of this 
perfect worldling. And the critics have been at no pains to correct their 
childish impression by recent studies: the disjointed fragments of the 
earlier editions persuaded the pedants and the prigs to laugh in their 
sleeve at the man they were not allowed to understand. But misconcep- 
tion is no longer excusable, and with Mr. Wheatley’s aid you may know 
Pepys better than you know yourself or your most intimate friend. For 
Pepys is the one familiar man in history. The philosopher looking out 
upon the world through a blind eye and from a garret window has 
always been anxious to tell others “to know themselves.” And he 
forgets that he who knows himself knows all things, since he has found 
the value of that doubtful quantity, whose knowledge solves the 
equation of life. But Pepys did know himself, and more, he knew how 
to reveal himself to others. He approached his subject in no mean spirit 
of analysis; he did not whittle away his emotions in psychological 
anatomy. He kept a journal, but he did not live up to it. Such 
amateurs of autobiography as Mary Bashkirtseff never forget the diary : 
they spend their days and their nights in making “ copy” for their own 
record. They smirk and squirm and posture that one more folly may 
be written down at the day’s end. But Pepys did not sparkle 
through the day with his eye upon a note-book. He went about his 
business, and he rejoiced in his pleasure, without pose or forethought, 
and when it was over, he found an added delight in describing for 
his own eye the triumphs or failures of the hour. Above all, he is the 
frankest man in history: he is frank even to himself. The veriest fool, 
the commonest knave can cultivate an appearance of frankness to the 
world. But Pepys’s achievement was far higher and less simple. He 
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‘looked at himself with absolute straightforwardness, and could under- 
stand his own vanities—could measure his own vices without difficulty. 
He never seeks a fantastic motive; he never excuses the grossest 
wantonness. He extenuates nothing—not even the faults of his friends. 
Here, then, is the one man we have been permitted to know, as we shall 
never know ourselves. Let us, then, make the most of him: let us do 
homage to the one master of self-revelation that history can furnish 
forth, 

A lust of being and moving, of exercising his senses to their utmost, 
governed his existence. Unnumbered and innumerable are his crowded 
hours of glorious life. The man who “is with child to see any strange 
thing,” is neither cynic nor Philistine. Nothing came amiss to him. 
He was as pleased with Sir George Ent’s discourse upon “ Respiration ” 
as he was with the peerless beauty of Lady Castlemaine. Only he must 
always be doing, or hearing, or seeing some new thing. To-day he is 
singing with Knipp, and listening with a hungry ear to the praise of his 
famous song, Beauty, Retire; to-morrow he is discussing with Dr. 
Whistler whether masts should be kept dry or damp. Now he goes 
to Wills’s to meet “ Dryden the poet (I knew at Cambridge)”; now 
he is chaffering for cloves with some poor seamen in a “blind ale- 
house.” And all the while he is drinking in life at its abundant 
source. His zest is almost too violent, and you wonder how he 
could have sustained, through many years of suffering, this ferocious 
energy of enjoyment; how he remained firm in this dogged deter- 
mination to miss no minute of lapsing time. But to his industry 
no transition seemed abrupt: he turned from his mistress to his 
accounts without weariness or regret, and no sooner had he found 
an end of his figures than he was ready to play again with all 
the spirit of a released schoolboy. His philosophy was the most 
arrogant that ever a man about town imagined. “ Read every book,” 
he said in effect, “see every play, empty every wine-cup, kiss every 
woman.” And when he died, in all piety he might have owned that 
he never missed an opportunity. Alexander conquered the world ; but 
Pepys, with a keener, more selfish understanding of life, conquered 
a world for every sense. He could not take a boat without singing 
to the “skuller”; he could not meet a Dutch bellman without taking 
his clapper in his hand, without noting that “it is just like the clapper 
that our boys frighten the birds away from the corn with in summer 
time in England.” 
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But in all his research, in all his desire to penetrate the mysteries of 
science there is no touch of pedantry. He was not one to encumber 
himself with the impediments of useless knowledge. He learnt all that 
he could with the lightest heart and the merriest smile. For he had 
but two motives in his life: pleasure and self-advancement. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, the most valiant champion of Pepys and his Diary, wrote, 
maybe in a moment of morbid self-consciousness, that he was happy but 
once. Samuel Pepys knew only the briefest interludes of displeasure. For 
ten years he screamed aloud with happiness, in so confident a tone that 
you wonder that he was not always trying to dodge the nemesis of his 
own pleasures. “In this humour we sat till about ten at night,’ he 
writes of himself, and Evelyn, and Sir J. Minnes, and my Lord 
Bruncker—“ and so my Lord and his mistress home, and we to bed, 
it being one of the times of my life whcrein I was the fullest of true 
sense of joy.” “True sense of joy ”—is it not magnificent? And the 
phrase may be matched upon every page. Yet says the professional 
historian of literature: “ Pepys lacked enthusiasm ”! 

Nor was it part of his creed to put off till to-morrow what might be 
enjoyed to-day. His was the Epicureanism of Horace. “ Carpe diem” 
he shouted in his joyous voice. “I do indulge myself a little the more 
in pleasure,” said he by way of excuse to himself, “knowing that this is 
the proper age of my life to do it ; and out of my observation that most 
men that do thrive in the world, do forget ‘to take pleasure during the 
time that they are getting their estate, but reserve that till they have 
got one, and then it is too late for them to enjoy it with any pleasure.” 
So Pepys let not an hour pass unchallenged, and by a youth of 
pleasure prepared an old age of happiness. He loved the amenities of 
life: art, music, a new coat, the songs of birds, the river, the open air 
were his perpetual delight. But. before all things he loved a pretty 
woman. At the outset he was but a modest wooer. He once—it was on 
his return from Delft—sat side by side with “a pretty sober Dutch lass,” 
and “I could not fasten any discourse upon her,” he declares with his 
bland confession of failure. During the same journey to Holland he 
found “a pretty Dutch woman in bed alone,” and, “though he had 
a month’s mind, he had not the boldness to go to her.” But in a year’s 
space his boldness was invincible. And the Diary, as we know it at 
last, is a pean to the triumph of love. He might have said with truth 
that he never saw a pretty woman that he did not salute. A bright eye 
lit up for him the darkest sermon. The austerity of Church was but 
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an occasion for the ogling of beauty. For every woman he has a 
magnificent phrase. “Our noble, brave, fat lady,” he calls Madame 
Lethulier, when he saw her at church. Not even his bitterest enemy 
could call his patriotism in question, and yet hot upon the defeat 
of the Dutch fleet he writes: “that which pleased me as much as 
the newes was to have the fair Mrs. Middleton at our church, who 
indeed. is a very beautiful lady.” Two qualities only did he hate 
in woman: avarice and that immodesty which scts no barriers in 
the path of love. So he hated Mrs. Lane with a freely expressed 
cordiality. For not only was she a too easy mistress, but she borrowed 
45 upon the firm security of £4 o1s. in gold—a transaction whereat 
the business habits of the excellent Pepys most properly revolted. 

To kiss and tell is righteously esteemed the unpardonable sin. 
Yet Pepys kissed every day, and confided the exploit to his Diary. But 
by the wittiest inspiration of genius he made this ultimate confidence, 
not in bald English, but in an infantile jargon, wherein French and Spanish 
and Latin are unequally blended. And you think that he employed this 
artifice, lest the British journal, conscious of his shame, should change 
its ink to a blushing scarlet. Nowhere clse does he reveal so openly 
the master frailty of his temperament. The record was (let us assume) 
for himself alone. His vanity insisted that he should remind himself 
that he passed the evening with Mrs. Bagwell or with Mrs. Martin ; his 
honour whispered that it was monstrous to tell the truth, intended only 
for his single eye, in plain English. Wherefore he invented a lingo of 
his own to salve a callous conscience. The contradiction is exquisite 
and characteristic. In these poor phrases of illegitimate French, you 
seem to catch the cunning casuistical brain of Samuel Pepys in perfect 
action. Upon every page he reveals himself with obvious intent; here 
he lays bare his conscience with an inadvertent subtlety. And the 
effect is almost too acute. You are not merely looking over his shoulder ; 
you scem to be guiding the hand that writes. 

By his own account a more general lover never lived. He made his 
conquests on the highway or in the kitchen. That he may dally with 
the wife, he sends the husband forth to purchase wine, and presently 
offers him a purser’s place.. When his sister Pall would marry, he 
recommends Mr. Harman, the upholsterer, “to whom I have a great 
love, and did heretofore love his former wife.” But to be found out was 
in his eyes a cardinal sin. And when Creed disgraced himself at 
Oxford, Pepys was the first to condemn his indiscretion. Now and 
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again a wave of penitence swept over the golden sands of his com- 
placency. “Musique and women,” he acknowledges, with regret, 
“I cannot but give way to, whatever my business is.” And again: 
“TI observe the folly of my mind that cannot refrain from pleasure.” 
Even his good resolutions are made but to be broken. “I have made 
an oathe,” says he one day, “for the drinking of no wine, &c., on such 
penalties till I have passed my accounts and cleared all.” And in 
a week he confesses that he has broken his oath “ without pleasure.” 
“ Without pleasure”—-that is the one phrase in the book that one 
is persuaded to mistrust. For the first and last time Pepys seems to be 
posing, to be cutting a dandy’s antic before a mirror. Had he said the 
wine was bad, you had understood him. But were the wine good, you 
know that, oath or no oath, Pepys would have delighted therein. 

Amidst all the frivolity and selfishness of his time, Pepys 
remained a patriot. While the Dutch were threatening our coasts, 
the Secretary’s mind was troubled the more if it rained, “to think 
what the sailors would do on board in all this weather.” When the 
Plague drove all save heroes and paupers from London, Pepys remained 
at his post in the very best of good humours, serving his country with 
unabated zeal. In a hopelessly corrupt age, he took no more com- 
missions than should satisfy his necessities ; and the glory of the British 
fleet overcame in his regard the plumpest cheek, the most provoking 
eye. But his services to his country—are they not told in Lord 
Braybrooke’s chastened page, and heightened by many an entertaining 
contrast in Mr. Wheatley’s more spirited version ? 

Was Pepys an artist? This is the question which has grimly 
agitated the critics. Yet the answer seems easy: assuredly he was. 
He understood the art of life incomparably well. He never opposed 
his absorbing greed of sensation ; he bent all the sterner considerations 
of life to the full enjoyment of the moment. And the severest critic 
will hardly detect a single fault in the interpretation of his wishes. He 
was an artist also in frankness, in that rare quality which, despite (or on 
account of) its simplicity, is far more difficult of attainment than the 
highest heaven. The artistic result of which is that he has given us 
such a picture of a man, as is approached nowhere else than in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. Once it was fashionable to believe, with Macaulay, 
that Boswell’s was an idiot grinning through a horse-collar. It is still 
popular to assert that Pepys is a garrulous braggart, who has amused 
the nineteenth century by accident. But in the world of art, accidents 
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do not happen, and the peculiar excellence of the Déary is as firmly 
intentioned as a play by Shakespeare, or a lyric by Tennyson. Pepys 
set out to give himself a finished record of his life, and while his 
modesty shrank from immediate publication, he doubtless intended 
posterity to enjoy the fruit of his ceaseless labour. That the manu- 
script, with its cipher explained, should have been carefully and 
generously bequeathed to Magdalene College, is proof positive that 
Pepys had a certain conscious respect for his own work. Had the 
journal been the idle, lazy vapourings of an amiable loafer, it would 
have been destroyed before its indiscretions could have annoyed a 
wondering world. But the journal was the one, long, deliberate effort 
of Pepys’s life, and it is idle to deny the title of artist to the man who * 
has drawn the living portrait of a living man. 

Even by his style, Samuel Pepys may claim the august title. For 
its very looseness is perfectly appropriate. He had already made an 
experiment in literature when, at Cambridge, he began his romance 
Love a Cheate. And if, as he said, he had lost one vein, most assuredly 
he found another. His mannerisms, his monotony, his constant use 
of the stereotyped phrases of the day, give to his Dzary an air of reality, 
which a more deliberate method would have missed. And, as I have 
said, it is the fuller edition which has displayed his art in the strongest 
light. Nor has the candour of Mr. Wheatley deprived a single human 
being of legitimate pleasure. Though for us the old Pepys is dead, 
though not even a professor will ever dare again to call him either 
Philistine or cold-blooded, the scrappy broken transcription of Lord 
Braybrooke may still adorn the schoolroom and the home. But at last 
the locked book-case is the richer by a genuine and deathless version of 
an incomparable classic. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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MADE IN GERMANY 


IV.—TEXTILES 


General 


ISHOP BURNET said wisely when he said that England would 
B become, and would remain, chief of the world for textiles. 
In effect, there is none among her staple trades more thoroughly 
typical than those connected with the production of spun and woven 
stuffs, wherein—for the rest—she has held a foremost place. Through- 
out the middle ages the weavers are the dominant factor in the 
well-being of London city. In later years “the rich master clothier” of 
the West country is the envy of the merchant-world. It was in the 
Northern and Midland counties that the Great Industry was born. It 
was the spinning-jenny and its descendants—the wonderful machines 
that revolutionised the manufacture of textiles, from calicoes to 
stockings, from carpets to sail-cloths—which changed the face of the 
countryside, and established the nation’s greatness. Well-nigh all of 
them were made in England. Now the goods they were invented to 
produce are made—and that to an extent increasing daily—in Germany. 
She is not our sole rival. The East herself is menacing our cotton 
trade ; Belgium has entered into competition with us on the ground of 
linen and lace; France is fighting us hard for the silk market ; the world 
at large contends against us for pre-eminence in this or the other field. 
But in these pages the line is drawn at Germany, and to Germany 
I must restrict my purview. Moreover, German antagonism is 
systematic, universal, deadly, and may be considered as a thing of evil 
and a thing apart. Also, it is imbecility to say that German textiles 
are insignificant in comparison to our own. Less than twenty years 
ago the production of German Iron and Steel was comparatively 
insignificant: to-day our English ironmasters are bewailing the folly 
which made them treat it as a negligible quantity. 
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Cotton 


“Turn whichever way we may,” says an official organ,* “we are. 
met with grimly significant indications that the condition of things is 
steadily going from bad to worse.” Mills are either closing or short- 
timing and paying no dividends ; capitalists are getting to a condition 
of what is uncommonly like demoralisation ; while the cotton-spinner 
himself is given over to pessimism, and has heart for little save political 
intrigue against his rivals in Bombay. A return submitted of late to the 
Manchester Chamber cf Commerce showed that only six out of some 
ninety-three spinning companies were at a slight premium while fifty-two 
were paying no dividends at all. A key to the mystery is found in the 
Export and Import Returns. In ’81 England exported cotton-piece 
goods (white and plain) to the value of 437,169,517; in ’95 her total was 
only £27,353,695. As far back as ’72 her export of cotton-piece goods, 
printed, checked, or dyed, reached £23,360,594 ; last year it was only 
£19,424,928. She sent away £621,913 worth of stockings and socks 
in ’82, and only £219,381 worth in’95. The prosperity of her sewing- 
thread industry is of later date ; yet in ’91 it was worth 43,254,193, but 
in’95 no more than 43,162,161. A consideration of moment is that 
this decline in values does not signify a corresponding decline in quan- 
tities. On the contrary, in some manufactures, with an actual increase 
in the exported weight, there is a decrease in the cash return. Thus, 
in bleached and dyed cotton yarn and twist, there was a quantitative 
rise between ’93 and ’95 from 36,105,100 Ibs. to 40,425,600 Ibs., with a 
fall in the value thereof from 41,862,880 to 41,832,477. Between ’65 
and ’95 the average price per lb. of cotton yarn declined from 23'98d. to 
less than 8°85¢.! ’Tis a good enough explanation of the vanishing 
dividends, the low wages, the lack of enterprise and initiative. I in 
no wise contend that Germany is chiefly responsible. Home com- 
petition, the rest of cotton-spinning England, with over-production, are 
badly to blame ; even worse to blame is India; Belgium is anything 
but guiltless ; disaster is preparing in industrial China and Japan. But 
all these things make it only the more vitally important that we should 
consider with a most jealous eye the fact of further competition from 
Germany. In commerce, too, it is the last straw that induces the 
catastrophe ; and it is evident that Lancashire is quickly nearing the 
limit of her load. ed 























* Textile Manufacturer, October, ’95s 
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Germany has not yet succeeded in foisting her cotton goods upon 
the world’s market. to a degree at all correspondent with her ambition 
in this particular line, or with her achievement in others. For the 
present it would seem that her successes and her energies are for the 
most part centred in the home market, which she is carefully fostering 
by means of heavy duties on foreign goods. Thus, on imported cotton 
yarns and thread she imposes a tariff, which varies in amount, but 
reaches in the case of cotton thread for retail sale and some other 
articles, to £1 15s. 7a. per cwt.; in that of dyed cotton coverlets to 
£2 5s. 9d. per cwt.; in that of bleached and dressed curtain stuffs to 
£5 16s. 11d. per cwt.; and to £8 17s. 10d. in that of lace. The industry 
thus pampered by Government, mills and factories and clearing-houses 
are springing up like mushrooms all over the Empire. A Consular 
report on the industry and commerce of Bavaria, after chronicling a 
period of general depression in Bavarian trade, goes on to state that 
“The fourteen cotton mills in the district of Schwaben erected 592,730 
spindles during the year (’93), which shows an increase of 3,109 spindles 
over ’92.” A Consular despatch from Frankfort* notes that, “In the 
German shuttle embroidery industry such extensive orders have been 
received that a scarcity of hands is felt in the Saxon Vogtland”: so 
that “ various new plants are being erected even in the villages of this 
district, as it is hoped that the necessary hands will here be more easily 
obtained ” ; while “the curtain weaveries are so fully occupied that of 
late new hands have had to be sought.” In confirmation of Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer, here is an excerpt from an English trade organ f :—“ In 
1860 there were in Saxony 27,000 hand looms, 500 hand warping 
frames, 300 French knitting machines, 4,200 English knitting machines, 
50 power looms, and 1,300 sewing machines, giving employment to 


32,000 persons .... In 1892 the machines had grown by 12,000, 
while 3,000 hand machines had been added, the number of people 
employed being 50,000.... The production daily amounts to 


50,000 dozen stockings and. socks, 15,000 gloves (szc), and 3,000 dozen 
vests, &c., of a yearly value of £5,000,000.” Lastly, a pretty clear 
indication of growing prosperity is found in the increased import : 
of raw material: the German spinners took 166,771 tons in ’85, and 
277,831 ten years later. Do not imagine, however, that the German 





* Foreign Office, ’94, Miscellaneous Series, No. 340, p. 34. 
t The Textile Manufacturer, October, ’95. 
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houses are content with clothing Germany. Their travellers are 
indefatigable abroad, and indefatigable to good purpose, particularly 
in Russia. A London journal of repute has told, of late, how the 
trick is done. It seems that many years ago England was exporting 
vast numbers of Turkey-red handkerchiefs to Russia. They were 
chiefly used as head coverings by the women, and were oblong in 
shape. The wearers would have liked them square, and their wish 
was made known to Lancashire. Lancashire, however, considered 
herself the better judge: especially as the change from oblongs to 
squares meant new machinery. So the Russian girls continued to 
curse their headgear, till in time their sorrow was turned into joy by 
the advent of a German bagman. Their heads are still gay with 
crimson kerchiefs ; but those kerchiefs do not come from Manchester. 
Yet another country where Germany is beating us out of the trade 
in cottons and woollens both (to say nothing of cashmeres and dress 
materials) is Roumania. To our own domihion of Canada she sent (in 
93) $51,000 worth of cotton stockings alone. Nay, she exports to 
England herself; and while-her cotton manufactures cost us £235,547 
in ’9t, in ’94 we bought them to the tune of £462,801.* 

A study of her cotton statistics for the last decade reveals some 
curious fluctuations. They may not make for lucidity ; but they certainly 
denote a great advance in the industry, and that despite the development 
of competition in the East. There has been a general increase in the 
quantity of exported cottons, and in some cases in the value received. 
Take, for example, the wares comprised under the heading of “ Baum- 
wollengebe, Dichte, Gefarbt, Bedrucht”; and you find that the total 
export was valued at 40,100,000 marks in ’85, and at 49,200,000 in ’94. 
(In ’93 the figure stood at 63,600,000.) Again, under “ Posamentier 
und Knopfmacherwaaren,” you have to note a rise from 12,700,000 marks ' 
in ’85 to 21,100,000 in ’94. What wonder that the Handels Museum 
(20th September, ’95) declares that the whole textile industry is in so 
satisfactory and so healthy a condition that the outlook has not been 
so promising for many years, and that the trade is just entering upon 
a remarkable stage? As far as hosiery is concerned, there are nations 
which may already be regarded as German preserves. In .Macedonia 
the hardy natives (according to investigations conducted for an Italian 





* In connexion with the German-English trade it must always be remembered that much of 
it passes through Holland, and that the big sums credited in the Board of Trade returns to 
the Dutch Kingdom are to a greqt extent of German origin. 
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journal) * are clothing themselves in Jaeger waistcoats and drawers, 
jerseys, socks, &c.—all made in Germany. The Bollettino adds that 
these habiliments cost very little, and are very poor in quality. Not 
much, it is added, comes from England; and the statement is borne 
out by the Board of Trade Returns, which show for the whole of 
Greece a fall in apparel and haberdashery from 47,646 in ’91 to 
£2,238 in ’94: in cotton yarn from £63,028 to 439,215; and in 
cottons, entered by the yard, from £406,855 to £297,621. In Italy 
we are losing ground in the same way. Messrs. Gutteridge’s report 
on the trade at Naples for the autumn of ’95 states that “German 
cotton hosiery from Chemnitz has taken the place of British-made 
goods, being smarter looking and more saleable.” 

That Germany means business in the cotton industry is further 
proved by (1) the Governmental appointment and despatch of a delega- 
tion of experts to the United States for the purpose of investigating the 
qualities of American raw ¢otton, and determining whether or not it 
is more profitable to German spinners than cotton grown elsewhere ; 
and (2) the late reduction cf railway rates on the Austrian and 
Saxon lines upon cotton from Bremen. She is also using her colonies 
for the production of cheap material; and the cotton exported from 
German East Africa is said to be of good quality, the price of the best 
being 33d. the English pound as against 4d. for best Texas. 

In connexion with our export of printed goods, it is well to note 
that the Board of Trade Returns convey a somewhat misleading 
impression as to its extent. The practice of sending cotton goods to 
be printed in Germany inflates the official figures, inasmuch as the stuff 
thus dealt with appears some twice in the list: (a) uz-finished, as an 
export to Germany; and (4) finished, when it is re-imported and put 
upon the market as a genuine export. In this way we are deceived as 
to the real value and extent of our foreign trade, at the same time that 
we waste a very appreciable amount of labour in shipping and 
re-shipping, and plunder, or starve, our own tradesmen for their 
German rivals’ benefit. 


Linen and Jute 


Linen is in far worse straits than cotton ; for whereas in 64 (if we went 
back farther, the case would show darker still) our export of home-spun 
linen yarn was valued at. £2,991,969 ; thirty years later it was worth no 





* Bollettino di Notizie Commerciale. 
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more than £939,202. This is to say that the millions of a generation 
ago are clean gone, and even the odd thousands are the worse for wear. 
Yet Ulster is reckoned thriving! Nor are manufactured linens much 
healthier than unmanufactured. In ’64 the export of white or plain 
fabrics was declared at 46,614,284; in ’94 at 42,895,100. Sticking to 
the same years (though in this instance, 65 was 20 per cent. better than 
64) you will find that in linens—printed, checked, and dyed—there is a 
drop from £598,934 to £377,907 ; and in sails and sail-cloths one from 
£407,181 to £189,491. A provincial critic has made merry (‘twas the 
Christmas season) over my “ Cassandra-like wail on the decline of 
British trade,”* on the ground of what he described as “ the satisfactory 
commercial results of the last six months.” I would recommend this 
buoyant gentleman to take the figures I have just quoted, with those 
for ’95, and calculate how many “good years” are wanted to restore 
our linen export to the level of thirty years ago. To make the work 
a practical contribution to economics, let him also allow for the 
intermediate periods of depression, and compute (out of past experi- 
ence) the fall to depths yet deeper which those normal periods—for the 
“good years” are getting ever More and more abnormal—will occasion ; 
and I will make him a present of the ’95 statistics here and now. Our- 
export of linen yarn in ’95 was worth £965,467—that is, was bettcr - 
than ’94 by upwards of £26,265: this against the fall of £2,052,767 
since ’64! Of plain manufactures we exported to the value of 
£3,490,704 in ’95—an increase of £595,604 over ’94: this against 
a fall of £3,719,1&4 since 64! For printed, checked, and dyed goods 
(which now include damasks) the ’95 exports were better than those 
of ’94 by £21,827: this against the fall of £221,027 since 64! In the 
matter of sail-cloth last year was better than ’94 by as much as 
£630: this against the fall since 64 of £217,690! It is useful to. 
reflect that between ’90 and ’94, our import of German manufactured 
linen increased from £85,281 to £112,111. 


Not, however, to overstate my case: let me say at once that the- 
débacle in the linen trade is not wholly the effect of foreign competition. 
The craze for cheapness has a great deal to do with it. Other materials 
are largely superseding flax. You may still encounter men of Ulster 
clothed in linen shirts; but it is plain that, unless there come a great 
revulsion in the general taste, the cheaper wares must triumph all 








* Birmingham Daily Post, and January, ’96. 
Vol. XIV.—No. 83. 
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along the line. It is for this reason that’ I have coupled jute 
with linen, at whose expense, and wool’s, the great advance of jute 
has been made. There is already a strong demand for napery spun 
from jute, and that demand has but begun. (The pretty, flimsy jute 
napkin is everywhere; and in many American hotels the tables no 
longer gleam with damask, but are covered with cloths which need 
no laundering, but are so cheap—they are bought in huge rolls, and 
cut off as required—that to renew them is more profitable than to 
wash.) Our own mills are doing a part of the trade in these fabrics, 
and the official returns, saken by themselves, \ook fairly cheerful. It is 
other-guess work when you take them (as you must) in connexion 
with linen. In ’64 our export of home-spun linen yarn was valued at 
42,991,969, and that of jute yarn at £114,503; in ’95 the first had 
sunk to £965,467, and the second had risen to £356,118. In ’64 our 
export of home-made linens brought in £8,172,813 ; and our export of 
manufactured jute £356,764. In’95 our export of home-inade linens 
was worth no more than 44,082,559, while our export of manufactured 
jute was £2,232,427. That is to say, on our combined exports of 
linen and jute yarns we are £1,784,887 the worse for the last thirty 
years, and on our export of the manufactured articles £2,214,591. 
Promising, isn’t it? And are we getting, and are we likely to keep, a 
command of the jute trade at all proportionate to our lost supremacy in 
linens? Between ’85 and ’g5 the value of the German export of jute 
ran up from 200,000 to 2,337,000 marks. Our export, it is needless 
to say, shows no such increase; for in ’85 the total (yarns and manu- 
factures both) was worth 42,176,387; and in ’95 it was worth but 
£2,588,545. With a lift of over 1,100 per cent. on the one hand, and a 
lift of less than 1g per cent. on the other, it is not surprising if the Union 
of German Jute Producers report that in some textile factories the 
dressing works have had so much to do that they are unable, for 
all their capacity, to supply the demand; that there is no fear 
that the German trade will suffer like the Scots; and that the Erz 
Mountains trimming industries, long depressed, are glutted with orders. 
Comment may seem impertinent after such figures as these. All 
the same, it cannot be amiss to fill in the picture with some pertinent 
facts. Here is one. Between ’90 and ’95 our export of jute yarn to 
Germany fell from £59,820 to £7,694 (in ’94 it was £19,728); while 
that of manufactured jute (piece-goods) went down from £189,222 
to £16,924 (in ’94 the figures stood at £77,057). On the other hand, 
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so swift has been the rise of the German industry that Hamburg, the 
port whence most of the raw material is distributed, bids fair, in respect 
of jute, to vie with London herself. In effect, the German city imported 
14,950 tons in ’83, and 83,566 in ’93, while in the Thames the import 
fell in the same period from 137,631 to 101,325.* 

I shall not relate the loss of our trade country by country. A couple 
of cases—Italy and Turkey—will suffice. In ’90 we sent to Italy jute 
in piece-goods to the value of £6,886; in ’94 jute in piece-goods to 
the value of £921. Linen yarn for Italy went down from £24,771 in 
‘90 to £6,614 in’94. Linen manufactures for Italy fell from £45,391 
to £424,980. Our exports to Turkey in the same period are figured 
thus :—Jute in piece-goods sank from £80,602 to £56,621, and linens 
(entered by the yard) from £29,335 to £17,268. Now, these cases are 
taken at random, and are typical. 

Are you therefore disposed to conclude that the quality of our 
manufactures has degenerated, and that the world is finding us out? 
It is not so. Irish linens are still regarded with as great respect as is 
Sheffield steel. One cause of their unaltering superiority—luckily it 
is permanent—lies in a climate where moisture conduces to fineness 
in yarns. This is an advantage for which our Continental rivals must 
for ever sigh in vain; yet they advance and we recede. A point to 
note is, that our makers do not concern themselves with artistic finish. 
Here you come at once on an origin of commercial decay. We slight 
the German’s artistry, as though care for appearances were a kind 
of foppery. Now, this contempt for the xsthetics of manufacture may 
not matter in certain industries: contractors, for instance, have not 
yet come to look at steel girders with an eye to their artistic effect. 
In the case of textiles—which are essentially decorative in aim and 
effect—such indifference is obviously not less foolish than strange. It is 
none the less rife for that. A gentleman, important in the Belfast linen 
business, with an extensive and peculiar knowledge of the trade in 
general, told the present writer that Ireland, were she so minded, could 
easily vie with Germany in design. He admitted that Ireland is not 
so minded: that she had rather trust in Providence and her ancient 
reputation! Meanwhile, reports are crowding in from every country in 
Europe, to the effect that our indifference to form is working us irrepar- 
able wrong. It is scarce to be believed that we fail to apprehend the 


* Foreign Office; ’94, Annual Series, No. 1,478. 
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essential importance of design and finish in hosiery and handkerchiefs 
and tablecloths. But we do. . 

I shall treat of technical education in its place. I would point out 
here, that in such crafts as those now under discussion, the German has 
advantages in this respect which constitute a special menace to our- 
selves, In discussing German competition with me, a Belfast man, who 
knows both the United Kingdom and the Continent well, laid great 
stress on the importance of technical education in the linen industry. 
To it, indeed, and to longer hours of labour, he credited the German 
advance. Of course, the latter cause is chiefly operative in the 
mechanical departments of mill-work, where the “intensity of labour” 
argument does not apply, and where the longer a girl sits tending her 
machine, the greater her productivity (the German working day is two 
hours longer than the Irish ; but the Short Hours Movement is making 
sensible progress). But there are other factors. The machinery used 
on the Continent—especially in Germany and Russia—is better and 
newer than our own.* The effect of this will become more manifest 
with time ; for the Irish and English manufacturers are conservative and 
niggardly. Of course there are, and there ever will be, plenty to urge 
that Germany will never beat us, because her manufacturers lack our 
capital ; but they are, and will ever be, the victims of a confusion of 
economic terms. If by “capital” they mean money, no doubt our 
entrepeneurs have the advantage, and much good it seems to do them. 
But if “capital” be “wealth used for the creation of other wealth,” our 
advantage is not so manifest. Again, in Germany, the mills are 
established in out-of-the-way places, where water is plentiful and 
labour cheap; when work gets slack the hands revert to agriculture ; 
and the arrangement advantages both masters and men. More: in 
linen and in jute, as in all the other manufactures, the home industry 
is heavily protected. For instance, dyed druggeting of jute or Manilla 
hemp, imported, is penalised 6s. 1d. per cent.; while unbleached tissues 
of linen, hemp, or jute, above 120 threads, pay 41 10s. 6d., and thread 
lace £15 4s. 11d. 

Indeed, almost the sole respect in which the Germans have zo¢ the 
pull of us is that of Wages. On the whole, wages in textile Germany 
average pretty equally with wages in textile England. Here and there, 





* It is merely in the irony of things that they come to us forit. For example, side by 
side with the Belfast mills we have machine manufactories, employed in turning out the best 
and newest machinery ; and their best customers are—the Continental spinners. 
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however, they are actually higher ; and I have been told of German 
factory girls who clear their 14 marks a week for just such work as in 
Belfast is done for Gs. to gs. The German hours are but little longer 
than the English, and are in process of reduction. My informant, who 
was specially qualified, and was of a cheerful disposition withal, quoted 
these higher wages as one reason for the faith in him that Germany 
would never beat us! This is in the right Gilbertian vein ; and at any 
rate, it is a “nasty one” for the Cheap Labour-mongers. 


Silk 


It is said that there are better days in store for British silk: so that 
the trade journalist is often moved to write under such headings as 
“The Revival of Macclesfield.” It is true, too, that that most inconstant 
and volatile element in commercial speculations—the Fashion—would 
seem to be reverting to the generous use of silken fabrics, and that the 
Trade reports a certain activity in their make. But in this connexion 
the word “ Trade” has an international significance. The statement is 
inaccurate as regards England, where, instead of advance, there has 
been retrogression. Thus, for the last five years the Export Returns 
(our sure and certain guide) work out as follows :— 


Thrown, Twist, and Yarn Silk. 
’9I. ’92. 93. ’94- ’95. 
4 4 4 4 
516,519 322,894 383,025 342,534 296,788 


Silk Manufactures. 


4 £ & & & 
1,744,645 1,655,310 1,514,803 1,222,356 1,432,002 


From these it is plain that the sole foundation on which the prophets 
of good tidings base their cheer is an increase of some £210,000 in the 
export of manufactured silk in ’95, as compared to ’94; but, as even 
95 shows a decrease on ’93, and ’93 again on ’92, and so on, the 
manufacturer who faces the situation with a smile must have an 
easily-contented mind. In the department of unmanufactured goods, 
our last year’s trade was about half the trade of ’91. If you extend 
your survey—and, having regard to the ancientness of silk wear in 
this country, you can do no less—you will find that under the heading 
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of “Thrown, Twist, and Yarn,” the home-made export was worth 
£1,894,595 in ’72, and is now shrunk some six- or seven-fold in bulk. In 
82 we sent away home-made fabrics to the value of 42,692,275. Six 
years after we fell short of that by some thirty thousand pounds; and 
ever since the fall has been continuous. The worst, too, is that this 
does not mean that we wear less, as well as weave less than we did, 
and have transferred the energy to other industries ; for our import has 
been as steadily growing as our output has been dwindling :— 


| 


= ’9 ’92. | 93. 





£ £ £ 
Broad stuffs Ps | 5,891,507 6,304,777 7,057,139 8,986,663 


Ribbons.. w+) 2,676,420 | 2,748,887 2,513,516 2,772,309 3,008,810 
Other silk manu- | 
factures wool 3,051,187 2,771.869 2,910,113 2,919,524 3,015,234 





| 11,179,588 | 11,412,263 11,728,406 | 12,749,032 | 15,090,707 





In ’95 (that is) our bill for foreign silks was 43,911,119 more than in 
’91: which is near thrice the worth of our total export in ’95. 

In this industry, of course, the premier maker is France—her most 
formidable rivals being Holland for broad stuffs, and Belgium for 
ribbons. I shall, however, leave the enormous trade of all three for 
granted in the reader’s mind, and only remark, that it behoves that 
manufacturer who is already out-made and out-sold by more capable 
firms to have an eye of peculiar jealousy for new rivals, lest what little the 
old have left him, that also be taken away. Those who have watched the 
course of German industrialism know well that the comparative smallness 
of the German export trade in silk is not to be accepted as a criterion of 
future developments. Thus far the operations of Germany in the silk 
market Jiave been characterised by a tendency to fluctuation which 
contrasts with her steadiness on other lines, and makes the work of 
forecast a little difficult. But a broad survey will justify the con- 
clusion that the note of the German silk trade is expansion. Having 
regard to the aforesaid tendency I shall abstain from worrying my 
reader with statistics; for unless I made my tables impossibly com- 
plex and extensive they might seem “cooked,” and would certainly be 
profitless. Suffice to say that in ’94—a year in some ways specially 
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hard on certain branches of the industry—Germany exported silk to the 
value of 102,500,000 marks, and that that sum represents a trade near 
four times greater than our own. 

It is just now the fashion for the maker to complain that he 
cannot get a sufficient supply of English-woven brocades and the like, 
and that he has to put off his customers with foreign goods. On the 
other hand the maker insists (by the medium of his trade journals) that 
Englishwomen will buy only Continental silks, and that in England, 
therefore (to quote Zhe Textile Manufacturer for the 15th November, 
95), “no attempt has ever been made” to produce fabrics worthy to 
compete with “the very superfine goods turned out by Continental 
designers.” The new-made “Silk Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland” would do well to reduce these conflicting arguments to a 
common denominator of joint effort ; for, while our people are wrangling 
the point among themselves, the foreigner is quietly booking the orders. 
Indeed, so far as the existing “ Revival of Macclesfield” is concerned, it 
seems due to the fact that of late the Lyons factories have had a great 
deal more in hand than they can do. It is not exactly the proudest of 
positions ; but with England this is the age of minor mercies. Also, the 
fact that most of the novel designs now on the market are from the 


Continent, makes against the hope that she is using the poverty-stricken 
opportunity she has. 


Wool and Worsted 


In the Report of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce for ’94 the 
position was thus resumed :—“ The year 1894 will long be remembered 
as one full of disappointments for the wool trade generally, and the 
Bradford trade in particular. Traders were anxiously waiting 
the passing of the United States Tariff Bill, expecting that the result 
would be a speedy resumption of business with that country 
When the Bill became law business became even worse than before, 
and prices gradually declined, until some qualities, notably merino 
sorts, are now quoted lower than has ever been experienced.” In ’95 
the expansion came, and manufacturers have abounded in happiness 
and orders ever since. Here it is that the danger comes in. The 
expansion is a result of two principal factors,—the re-opening of 
trade with North America (a most uncertain and fluctuating market) 
and a change of fashion in favour of bright dress fabrics. With regard 
to the former the increase, substantial as it has been in the trade with 
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the United States, is no monopoly for Bradford. Germany also has 
shared ; and those who know the German genius for permanently 
improving an opportunity will see in this good reason for disquietude. 
Where the Englishman is content to beam on his fattened ledger, and 
give himself an easy time and his wife a new carriage (in the mean- 
while reposing comfortably in the bosom of a beneficent Providence), 
the German grapples the new chance with hooks of steel, and turns 
it with conspicuous success to the permanent profit of his business. 
This is shown by the strange and terrifying case of the United States. 
In the fourteen years between ’80 and ’93 our exports to the States of 
woollen dress-goods have fallen from 40,620,256 square yards, valued 
at $8,719,721, to 27,503,999 square yards, valued at $4,588,009 ; while 
Germany’s have risen from 3,024,879 square yards, valued at $759,900, 
to 20,246,819 square yards, valued at $4,464,688. Our proportion of the 
total trade was 56°5 per cent. in ’80, and 28 per cent. in ’93 ; Germany’s 
was 5 per cent. in ’80, and 27 per cent. in ’93. 

That I am not taking too pessimistic a view, the following figures 
will, I think, make clear. Our import of foreign woollens has grown 
out of all proportion to our growth in population. Our bill for 
woollen rags has risen from £336,107 in ’61 to £730,023 in ’95; 
that for Berlin wools and fancy yarns from £58,910 in ’61 to 
£224,435 in ’94;* that for yarns for weaving from £306,648 in ’61 
to 41,825,590 in ’95; that for all other woollen manufactures from 
£1,419,336 in ’61 to £10,976,828 in’95. In the face of this enormous 
increase in the space of a single generation Yorkshire has surely 
little reason to rejoice? The yarns might be cited as raw material for 
British manufacture ; but to do so were to beg the question; they are 
partly manufactured articles, and the processes they have already under- 
gone are processes which form an integral part of English industry. 
Note, too, that the biggest increase of all—an increase of nearly 700 per 
cent.—is under the heading of Manufactures! The woollen and worsted 
yarns for weaving come chiefly from Belgium ; but the yarn for fancy 
purposes—which may be reckoned as fully-manufactured—is mostly 
made in Germany. Germany and Holland (it is impossible to separate 
these countries) are the main vendors of our imported Woollen Cloths, 
and second only to France in Woollen Stuifs ; in the unenumerated 
list they are an easy first. Pass we now to exports, and we find no 


* Later figures not available. 
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corresponding relation to the imports. 


usual—inverse.) 


centres round ’72. 


(What relation there is, is—as 


The Golden Year for us varies with the several 
branches of the trade; but we find, if we strike an average, that it 
The official figures for that year, however, turned 
out to be exaggerated. So as a starting point I have taken ’73 :— 


Exported British Weollen and Worsted Goods. 





Woollen and worsted 
yarn 5 


Cloths, coatings, 
stuffs, &c. ... 


Flannels, 


blankets, 
Sa - 


Carpets and druggets 


All other sorts 





"73. 


& 


51393,000 


...| 20,877,000 


1,090,000 


1,597,000 


1,786,000 | ° 


92. 


93. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
‘| 
4,060,000 | 


| 


{ 


| 


5,7 10,000* 
8,980,000t 

801,000 | 
| 956,000 


1,455,c0o0 


& 
4,532,000 
s21 7,000* 
8,150,000 
758,000 
881,coo 


1,420,000 





4,722,000 
4,570,000* 


6,687,000t 


704,000 - 


763,000 


1,312,000 


5)374,000 
6,202,000* 
10,240,000t 

855,000 

852,000 


1,600,000 


25,123,000 


| i ited | | 
| 


30,743,000 | 21,962,000 20,958,000 | 18,758,000 





* Woollen tissues. + Worsted tissues. 


So that, in spite of the “revival” of ’95, in ’95 our export trade is 
45,020,000 worse than it was in ’73, while our import of woollens is 
bigger by £6,699,000. Our export (in fact) is more than a sixth less than 
it was; while our imports are a great deal more than twice as much 
as they were. And this, if you please, assumes that the ’95 figures 
‘ represent the norm; while, as matter of fact, the most sanguine soul 
in Bradford cannot so much as dream that his present output can be 
maintained. 

Now for a dip into the history of German woollens. In the Sixties 
there was no German Empire, so it will serve our purpose well enough to 
start from ’85. Now, German woollens have fluctuated, even as German 
silks have fluctuated; but German woollens, like German silks, tend 
generally upwards. In ’85 the German export of “Gekammte Wolle” 
was valued at 4,900,000 marks: in ’95 at 19,237,000. In felt (the 
German import of which has never exceeded 100,000 marks) the 
German export of the principal classes was worth 2,600,000 marks in 
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"85 and 5;340,000 in ’95. In hosiery, lace, buttons, &c., substantial 
increases are likewise recorded. An extract from the Board of Trade 
Returns will show the value of the German export to England alone:— 


Woollen Manufactures. 
go. ‘QI. ’92. 93. 94. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
670,444 767,284 774,483 741,776 907,569 


’ 


Yarn for Fancy Purposes, including Berlin Wool and Zephyr Yarn. 


£ £ £ 4 & 
177,547 191,713 181,895 185,894 197,224 


Yarn for Weaving. 


4 £ £ & & 
58,260 66,893 73,562 100,249 111,749 


Our spinners confess themselves unable to compete with the 
Germans, the French, and the Belgians in the spinning of Botany 
yarns in certain counts; but as English Botany yarns have the best 
reputation, it seems a pity that the English spinners should not follow 
the advice of The Bradford Observer, and “ give the matter earnest 
attention.” But, indeed, our people are the victims of a chronic 
indisposition to keep abreast with ‘the times. One instance of what 
I mean must suffice. It is an extract from a report of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce :—“ Official notices of Exhibitions to be held 
at Antwerp, Bordeaux, Lyons, Milan, Santiago, and Hobart were 
received during the past year, but as Bradford manufacturers and 
merchants have recently shown an aversion to taking part in further 
exhibitions, no action was taken in the matter.” Compare this torpor 
and the energy and intelligence with which the Germans seize such 
opportunities for bold advertisement. It is idle to say that business 
is not furthered by participation in exhibitions ; if proof to the contrary 
were needed, it might be found in the great expansion of German 
trade with the United States which followed the Chicago Exhibition, 
and the eagerness with which the Germans availed themselves of that 
show. If it be a question of commercial dignity, one can only hope 
that such “dignity” will be pocketed ere the time comes when it is 
the only thing our manufacturers have left to pocket. Yet Bradford 
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believes, notwithstanding, that by exhibiting in years gone by she has 
lost considerably more than she has gained. 

Another point to note is that the paragraphs in the trade journals 
devoted to new inventions are records, to am ominous extent, of German 
skill. It is scarce possible to glance through one of these prints without 
being informed that “a variety of worsted having a high lustre and feeling 
like silk, has lately been made in Germany” ; or that “a German has 
patented a process for manufacturing velvet leather which (it is claimed) 
will become an important addition to that class of articles which are 
useful for personal attire.” “Yorkshire should remember that woollen 
and worsted goods (particularly when they form articles of feminine 
attire) are not as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and that variety 


and novelty are par excellence the note of success in the weaving 
trades. 


A SUGGESTION 


The Iron and Steel Trades, brought face to face with disaster from 
foreign competition, instituted special enquiries; and good may even 
now result from their action. Why are there no Committees of Investi- 
gation for textiles? The German raider has done much against these 


industries, and threatens more. Is not this the time to strike a blow for 
salvation? The scheme of the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce for 
sending a mission to China is an excellent one, and, being promoted by 
the Textile Trades, may be regarded as in a way a specialisation of 
my own suggestion. But. what is really wanted is a Committee of 
Investigation, expert and representative, to examine into the whole 
matter of Continental methods, successes, prospects. It might do much 
to re-establish our supremacy. Of the several points at which such a 
Committee might profit by enquiry, I shall dare to indicate two :— 
the foreigner’s superiority in design, and his suppleness in adapting 
himself to the needs of whatever public he may take it on him to 
supply. 


* * *& 





ON AN OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S BOOK 


(The History of the Fairchild Family ; or, The Child’s Manual.) 


T is probable enough that this book, although the first part of it 

I was published so long ago as 1818, will be familiar to many who 

read this article, and even to some who may not have to go 
back very far to recall their childhood. For it has enjoyed a wide 
popularity with several generations of child-readers, and as a new edition 
of it was published so recently as 1889, may still retain a certain 
vogue at the present day. The purpose of the author, Mrs. Sherwood, 
as expressed upon the title-page, was “to show the Importance and 
Effects of a Religious Education,” and the whole tone is highly 
moral and religious, each chapter being so constructed as to lead up 
inevitably to a prayer and a hymn—which I fear readers have too 
generally adopted the unprincipled habit of skipping. But in many 
ways it is a curious and remarkable book, and I doubt whether, with 
all its didactic piety, the most secular-minded child can ever have found 
it dull. 

The Family consisted of Mr.and Mrs. Fairchild, their three children, 
and two servants, John and Betty. They lived in the country, and 
it does not appear that Mr. Fairchild had any particular occupation, 
except being oppressively good. His means were modest, his tastes 
simple, his chief recreation was to sit on a hill under some chestnut 
trees, “and read his Bible alone, with nothing to disturb him”; for (and 
here we note one of the advantages of being truly virtuous) “the 
singing of the little birds in the trees was no disturbance to him.” 
When he took his children for a walk, he never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of giving a religious turn to the conversation ; should they come 
upon a lamb, they were instantly bidden to remember of Whom it was 
a type, and the appearance of a wood-pigeon provoked an inevitable 
allusion to the Third Person in the Trinity. In short, Mr. Fairchild’s 
discourse invariably consisted of what irreverent youths would describe 
as “pi-jaw”; he was a kind of married Mr. Barlow, without his fund of 
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general information—indeed, I suspect that Mr. Fairchild would have 
considered Master Harry and Tommy’s Tutor as rather worldly, and 
culpably remiss in not sufficiently impressing upon his pupils the 
corruption and depravity of their own hearts. 

Mr. Fairchild, as he is presented to us in the First Part, seldom or 
never smiles ; a joke would have afforded him exquisite suffering, had 
there been any neighbours capable of such an outrage upon his feelings, 
which, fortunately for all concerned, there were not. He would 
certainly have capped any attempt at levity with a suitable text. 
On one occasion only would he seem to possess any degree of earthly 
weakness, and that was when they were making a sort of saintly picnic, 
and amongst the dainties which the children spread out on the cloth, 
was “a bottle of beer for their papa.” But it was probably ginger-beer, 
or some even less alcoholic beverage ; and, however this be, we are not 
informed that he drank all or any of it. 

Mrs. Fairchild was as solemn and instructive as her husband, though 
(in a strictly modified sense, of course) she was a lady with a Past 
There had been a time, as she informed her children, when “if she 
could but escape punishment, she did not care what naughty things 
she did.” In these unregencrate days, she would pinch Shock, her 
aunt’s lap-dog, or pull his tail (but surely an aunt’s lap-dog is hostis 
humani generis and fair game !), and she also “used the cat ill.” When 
she smashed a blue china plate, she caught the unfortunate cat and 
shut it up in a room with the fragments, in order that suspicion should 
fall upon the innocent, and she was callous enough to be “glad when 
puss was beaten instead of me.” She was also addicted to stealing 
sugar and sweetmeats, .and—which is even more reprehensible—was 
“fond of going into the kitchen, sitting on the coachman’s knee, and 
eating toasted cheese and bread soaked in ale.” Her object in making 
these confessions was to prove that all children’s hearts are naturally 
corrupt; but, judging by subsequent events, her early indiscretions 
would appear to have been regarded by her offspring rather as 
precedents than as warnings. 

It is pleasing to find that both Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild had a 
becoming reverence for superior rank and station. Some worldly 
neighbours, “ Sir Charles Noble and his lady,” who “were very proud 
and their children were not brought up in the fear of God,” used to 
invite the Fairchilds twice a year to come with their children and 
spend the day, an invitation. which. was as regularly. accepted, 
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because, as Mrs. Fairchild very properly remarked on one such 
occasion, “ As Sir Charles Noble has been so kind as to ask us, we 
must not offend him by refusing to go.” When they went, “Lady 
Noble did not take much notice of Mrs. Fairchild when she came 
in, although she ordered a servant to set a chair for her.” Aiter 
tea, “several tables were set out, and the’ Jadies and gentlemen 
began to make parties for playing at cards;” but “as Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairchild never played at cards, they asked for their coach,” and 
Mr. Fairchild, “when he was got into the coach with his wife and 
children,” said: “Well, my dear, I am very glad this day is over, and 
that we are going back to our own comfortable home, where we can 
serve God in peace.” To which Mrs. Fairchild replied, “Alas! I am 
sorry for Lady Noble; she loves the world too well, and all its fine 
things.” ) , 

There is a refreshing touch of nature in this, and also in the state- 
ment that, on Sundays, “at dinner, Mr. Fairchild would not allow his 
family to talk about any of the business of the week-day, nor even to talk 
of their neighbours.” But they “found enough pleasant discourse in 
speaking of what they had heard in the church, or of what had 


happened in the school; which of the children were improved, and 
who said the Catechism best, and who got rewards, and such things,” 
so that the restriction was less felt. 


If, as we have already seen, good Mrs. Fairchild was by no means 
blind to her hostess’s little failings, she had quite as keen an eye (on 
week-days) for those of her guests. One day an unregenerate family of 
the name of Crosbie came to dine with them, though not tu sleep, “for 
Mr. Crosbie was in haste to be at home, and would not stay, although 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild begged that they would, at least till the next 
day.” But, unaccountable as it seems, the Crosbies preferred sleeping 
at “the next inn upon the London road,” and as soon as they were 
gone, Mrs, Fairchild summed up their respective peculiarities with 
admirable candour for the benefit of her two little girls. “Every 
individual of our friend Mr. Crosbie’s family has a very strong besetting 
sin,” she observed with judicial impartiality. “Mr. Crosbie loves 
eating, Mrs. Crosbie is ill-tempered, Miss Crosbie is vain and fond of 
finery, and Miss Betsy is very pert and forward.” Not ‘unnaturally, 
perhaps, the little girls felt encouraged to follow their mamma’s lead by 
comments of their own, but were pulled up sharply by a reminder that 
“TI do not speak of :our poor friends’ faults out of malice, or for the sake 
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of making a mockery of them, but to show you how people may live in 
the constant practice of one particular sin, without being at all conscious 
of it, and perhaps thinking themselves very good all the time.” 

Which, when one comes to reflect, is the sole reason why we ever do 
speak of “our poor friends’ faults” behind their backs, after entertaining 
them at the festive board! One would have liked to hear what 
these poor Crosbies said about the Fairchilds on their way home. 
But this we are not told: either because their private opinions were 
considered too uncharitable for publication, or else, it may be, because 
they were so sinful and worldly that it never even occurred to them to 
be censorious. 

The children were: Lucy, aged nine; Emily, about seven or eight ; 
and Henry, five and a half, at the time the story opens; and, as might 
be expected, they were all three prodigies of precocious piety. All 
three could—and did—repeat from memory long passages of Scripture 
on the slightest encouragement, and frequently with none at all. 
“Papa,” says Henry once, during a lesson on the use of the globe 
(whereon the children’s chief anxiety is to discover the exact site of 
the Garden of Eden), “I can repeat the verses in Genesis about 
Paradise.” Which he incontinently proceeds to do. “ Papa,” pleads 
Lucy, “may we say some verses about mankind having bad hearts?” 
and this innocent gratification is of course permitted them. “Oh,” says 
Emily, during another geographical lesson, “and I know what the 
children of Noah did in the plains of Shinar!” whereupon she proves 
her knowledge by quoting Genesis xi, 1-9, with singular accuracy. 
“Papa,” she asks later, “is not this verse made about the Heathen?” 
and need it be said that she is perfectly correct in her assumption ? 
Lucy said: “ Papa, I fear from what you say, that there are very few 
real, true Christians,” and Henry expressed a fear on another occasion 
that his aunts were not gone to Heaven. “Oh, papa, what pretty 
verses!” exclaims Lucy again, on hearing a long quotation from 
Hebrews xi, 4-6, 32-40; and she asks her mamma if she knows any 
prayer against besetting sins—an emergency for which Mrs. Fairchild 
was fortunately prepared. 

Little Henry entrusted John the servant with a penny to invest for 
him at the Fair in a story-book, and, separating two uncut leaves at 
the end of the book, was boyishly delighted to discover—imagine what ! 
—“ a very pretty prayer against covetousness and a hymn.” When he 
heard that the name of Lucy’s book was 7he History of the Good Child, 
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Who by God's Blessing Turned his Father and Mother to Christ, “Oh, 
that must be very pretty!” said Henry: one fancies, with a sigh of 
regret that circumstances had denied him similar opportunities. 

On Sunday, when arrived at the mature age of six, he went to the 
boys’ school, where he had “six little boys to hear,” and “generally 
contrived to be two hours at school before it was time to go to church.” 
Henry “walked by his little boys and sat with them at church, to find 
their places in their Psalters and to see that they behaved well ; and 
Emily and Lucy kept by their little girls for the same purpose.” And 
after church, “ Henry in particular had a little favourite shady path in 
the coppice, where scarcely any person ever came excepting two old 
women, and there you might see him walking up and down, praying or 
singing his hymns till he was called to dinner.” His favourite com- 
panion was little Charles Trueman, “one of the most pious little boys 
in all that country ”—who died young. 

Now, one might have supposed that children endowed with such 
preternaturally good dispositions as the above extracts denote, would 
have risen superior to the ordinary failings of infancy, and that their 
faults would be as rare as insipid, but—and in this appears the author's 
knowledge of human nature, and here perhaps is a partial explanation 
of the undeniable charm of the book—Lucy, Emily, and Henry, the 
moment they are out of range of the parental eye, get into mischief 
with delightful frequency and verve. There is a natural fascination, 
not confined perhaps to the ungodly, in hearing of the wickedness 
of others, and when this is enhanced by the abnormal goodness of 
the sinners on ordinary occasions, the tale gains additional piquancy. 
Here is the Fairchild children’s record for a single day. Being left to 
their own devices, they began by staying in bed late: “Emily made 
babies of the pillows, and Lucy pulled off the sheets and tied them 
round her in imitation of Lady Noble’s long-trained gown.” They came 
down to breakfast “without saying their prayers ”—(this provokes the 
suspicion that their delight in such exercises was not altogether 
spontaneous)—and without “washing themselves, combing their hair, 
making their bed, or doing any one thing they ought to have done” 
—which was human of them. At breakfast they overate themselves 
with buttered toast, and “ had eaten so much that they could not learn 
with any pleasure,” and “ began quarrelling, and would soon, I fear, have 
gone on still further, if Henry had not spied a little pig in the garden.” 
So they all turned out to expel the little pig, and chased it down a 
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lane and through a spring, until they were “up to their knees in mud 
and dirt.” The pig apparently got away, and they ran on till they 
came to the house of a farmer and his wife, whose names were Freeman, 
and who “were not people who lived in the fear of God, neither did 
they bring up their children well ; on which account Mr. Fairchild had 
often forbidden Lucy and Emily and Henry to go to their house.” 
However, Mrs. Freeman asked them to come in and dry themselves, 
which they did, and “ gave them each a large piece of cake and some- 
thing sweet to drink, which she said would do them good.” But it 
turned out to be cider and did not do them good, for “as they were 
never used to drink anything but water, it made them quite drunk for 
a ‘little while.” Then, with red faces and severe headaches, they met 
John, when Lucy, “blushing, said, ‘We have been only playing in 
the lane. We have been nowhere else.” Which, as Mrs. Sherwood 
justly observes, “was a sad lie—but one fault always leads to another.” 
After this they resolve to be good for the remainder of the day, 
and disobey their papa once more by swinging in the barn, against his 
express order. Emily falls out of the swing, and “her nose and one 
eye and her lip were terribly swelled, and two of her teeth were out.” 

So Emily finishes the evening in a little chair by the kitchen fire, 
and Lucy and Henry tied to the kitchen table with John’s blue pocket- 
handkerchief, “trembling from head to foot.” Small wonder that on 
their return their excellent parents “were very much shocked and 
looked very grave indeed,” for it would have been a fairly full day 
for much less exemplary children, with no instinctive appreciation 
of a “pretty prayer,” nor deep sense of the corruption of their own 
hearts. 

Henry stole an apple from a tree, and lied like a little trooper after- 
wards, which, quite naturally, did not prevent him from being shocked 
and horrified when little Miss Augusta, Lady Noble’s disobedient 
daughter, stole two apples from her governess’s workbag, and shame- 
lessly denied her guilt. Indeed, Henry would have denounced the 
culprit then and there, had not Lucy (who was, it must be admitted, 
like her sister, not given to tell tales) “ put her hand upon his mouth.” 
Then Emily, carrying a jar of preserved “damascenes” (which I 
take to be the equivalent to damsons) to the store-closet, ‘ per- 
ceived that it was tied down so loosely that she could put in 
her finger and get at the fruit.” Accordingly, on that and many 
subsequent occasions, she did put in her finger, and, like a famous 
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nursery character, pulled out a plum : with the difference that, owing to 
the excellent training. she had received, her remark was practically, 
“What a dad girl am I!” Witness her soliloquy: “There is nobody 
in this room,” she said, “and nobody ‘sees me, it is true; but God is 
in this room; He sees me; His eye is now upon me; I cannot hide 
what I am going to do from Him; He knows everything, and He 
has power to cast me into hell. I will not take any more damascenes ; 
! will go back, I think. But yet, as Iam come so far, and am just got 
to the closet, I will just take one damascene—it shall be the last; I 
will never come here again without Mamma’s leave.” 

I am not at all attempting to hold this soliloquy up to ridicule ; on 
the contrary, it seems to me quite admirable, absolutely true to nature, 
whether childish or adult. Which of us cannot remember making very 
similar resolutions, with about as much success, more than once in our 
lives? What I think must strike many readers, young or old, is the 
circumstance that all this exceptionally careful upbringing, this constant 
sense of being under the Divine observation, and this conviction of 
innate depravity should have proved so unavailing. Personally, though 
I accept it as by no means contrary to ordinary human experience, I am 
less sure than Mrs. Sherwood appears to have been that the incident is 
“calculated to show the Importance and Effects of a Religious Educa- 
tion” in her peculiar sense of the term. 

Returning to Emily: of course she did take several more dama- 
scenes—in fact, she and the remaining pots of preserves were only saved 
from utter destruction by the mierest accident: she spilt some red juice 
on her frock, and wetted it in trying, like Lady Macbeth or Mrs. Blue- 
beard, to wash out the tell-tale stains, accounting for her delay by the 
explanation that she had been “ playing with the cat.”: And the wetting 
produced a chill, which resulted in a fever that all but cost her her life. 
And when she was out of danger, she said: “ His eye was upon me all 
the time, and He made me feel His anger. And yet how good, how 
very good it was of Him not to send me. to hell for. my wickedness ! 
When I was ill, I might have died; and Oh! mamma, mamma! what 
would. have become. of .me then?” It. is not ‘surprising that Mrs. 
Fairchild “ cried very. much! when she heard her little girl talk in this 
way”; but it is quite clear:that she herself had no doubt whatever that 
‘the great and dreadful God” to whom ,she taught: her daughter, to 
pray had only refrained by some extraordinary clemency from casting: 
a child of seven or.eight into™“ hell, the plate which. burns for ever with 
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fire and brimstone,” to be “tormented for ever and ever with the devil 
and his angels” for stealing some preserved damsons. 

As for Mr. Fairchild, he carried his ideas of example and warning to 
an extreme which it is almost incredible that any parent in this or any 
other century could have thought necessary, as will appear from the 
following instance. One day Lucy, Emily, and Henry fell out about a 
doll, and it is painful to learn that “ Lucy bit Emily’s arm, and Emily 
scratched her sister’s face,” while each declared she hated the other. They 
were surprised in the interchange of these amenities by Mr. Fairchild, 
who, “ taking a rod out of the cupboard, whipped the hands of ail three 
children until they smarted again,” repeating during the process certain 
not unfamiliar verses by the Reverend Doctor Watts. “After which he 
made them stand in a corner of the room, without their breakfasts: 
neither did they get anything to eat all the morning; and what was 
worse, their papa and mamma looked very gravely at them.” 

So far, perhaps, the correction will not be thought excessive under 
the circumstances, but what followed is so extraordinary an illustration 


of parental firmness that it can only be done justice by quotation in 
full :-— 


“Then Mr. Fairchild kissed his children and forgave them ; and they kissed each 
other ; and Mr. Fairchild gave them leave to dine with him as usual. After dinner, 
Mr. Fairchild said to his wife : 

“¢T will take the children this evening to Blackwood, and show them something 
there which, I think, they will remember as long as they live: and I hope they will 
take warning from it and pray more earnestly for new hearts, that they may love each 
other with perfect and heavenly love.’ 

“*Tf you are going to Blackwood,’ said Mrs. Fairchild, ‘I cannot go with you, my 
dear, though I approve of your taking the children. Let John go with you to carry 
Henry part of the way, for it is too far for him to walk.’ 

“¢ What is there at Blackwood, papa?’ cried the children, 

“** Something very shocking,’ said Mrs. Fairchild. 

“*There is one there,’ said Mr. Fairchild, looking very grave, ‘who hated h’s 
brother.’ 

“*Will he hurt us, papa?’ asked Henry. 

“* No,’ said Mr. Fairchild, ‘he cannot hurt you now.’ 

“When the children and John were ready, Mr. Fairchild set out. They wert 
down the lane nearly as far as the village ; and then, crossing over a long field, they 
came to the side of a very thick wood. 

“¢ This is Blackwood,’ said Mr. Fairchild, getting over the stile ; ‘the pathway is 
almost grown up ; nobody likes to come here now.’ 

“*What is here, papa?’ asked the children; ‘is it very shocking? We are 
afraid to go on.’ i 

“‘* There is nothing here that will hurt you, my dear children,’ said Mr. Fairchild. 
‘Am I not with you ; and.do you think I would lead my children into danger?’ 
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“No, papa,’ said the children ; ‘but mamma said there was something very 
dreadful in this wood.’ 

“Then Lucy and Emily drew behind Mr. Fairchild, and walked close together : 
and little Henry asked John to carry him. The wood was very thick and dark ; and 
they walked on for half a mile, going down hill all the way. At last they saw by the 
light through the trees that they were come near to the end of the wood ; and as 
they went further on they saw an old garden wall ; some parts of which being broken 
down, they could see, beyond, a large brick house, which, from the fashion of it, 
seemed as if it might have stood there some hundred years 2nd now was fallen to 
ruin. The garden was overgrown with grass and weeds, the fruit trees wanted 
pruning, and it could now hardly be seen where the walks had been. One of the old 
chimneys had fallen down, breaking through the roof of the house in one or two 
places ; and the glass windows were broken near the place where the garden wall 
had fallen. Just between that and the wood stood a gibbet, on which the body of a 
man hung in chains : it had not yet fallen to pieces, although it had hung there some 
years. The body had on a blue coat, a silk handkerchief round the neck, with shoes 
and stockings, and every other part of the dress still entire ; but the face of the 
corpse was so shocking, that the children could not look upon it.” 


As a piece of descriptive writing, this is a passage of which any 
author might be proud. It has a simplicity, a ghastly vividness, and 
an unobtrusive art in leading gradually up to the supreme horror which 
make it wonderfully powerful and effective. We see the hideous thing 
swinging there by the gloomy wood and ruined house, and the poor 
shrinking children coming suddenly upon it. But the horror is not yet 
wrought up to its highest point. 


“Oh, papa, papa! What is that ?’ cried the children. 

“That is a gibbet,’ said Mr. Fairchild : ‘and the man who hangs upon it is a 
murderer ; one who first hated, and afterwards killed his brother!’ .. . 

“While Mr. Fairchild was speaking, the wind blew strong and shook the body 
upon the gibbet, rattling the chains by which it hung. 

“Oh, let us go, papa !’ said the children, pulling Mr. Fairchild’s coat. 

“* Not yet,’ said Mr. Fairchild ; ‘I must tell you the history of that wretched man 
before we go from this place.’ So saying, he sat down on the stump of an old tree, 
and the children gathered close round him.” 


It was the history of two boys, called Roger and James, and 
foolishly indulged by a widowed mother, who allowed no one to 
punish them. They quarrelled as boys, and hated each other as 
young men. At last Roger stabbed James with a case-knife, near 
the spot where the gibbet was erected. When Mr. Fairchild 
concluded : 


“Oh, what a shocking story!’ said the children ; ‘and that poor wretch who 
hangs there is Roger, who hated his brother? Pray, let us go, papa.’ 

“*We will go immediately,’ said Mr. Fairchild ; ‘but I wish first to point out to 
you, my dear children, that these brothers when they first began to quarrel in their 
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play, as you did this morning, did not think that death and hell would be the end 
of their quarrels. Our hearts by nature, my dear children,’ continued Mr. Fairchild, 
‘are full of hatred’. ... 

“¢ Papa,’ said Lucy, ‘let us kneel down in this place and pray for new hearts.’ 

“ Willingly, my child, said Mr. Fairchild. So he knelt upon the grass, and his 
children round him, and they afterwards all went home.” 

Conceive the state of mind that could devise such a horrible and 
nerve-shaking “ object-lesson ” as a judicious warning to three children 
(all under ten years of age, and the youngest only six), because, like all 
brothers and sisters who ever existed, they had lost their poor little 
tempers, and pummelled and bitten and scratched each other! As for 
the painful effect of such an incident upon the children who may 
read it, I cannot say that I know of any who were seriously 
affected by it; and indeed I fancy this particular scene was rather a 
favourite than otherwise. Most children like to read or hear of 
horrors, even at the price of the inevitable nightmare. Whether the 
horrors are good for them is another question, but it may, perhaps, be 
conceded that, save in very exceptional cases, they are unlikely to do 
them any particular or permanent harm. 

The whole Fairchild family certainly seems to have had a decided 
taste for the gruesome. Some time after the Blackwood excursion, Mr. 
Fairchild came in from his walk with the news that old John Roberts, 
the gardener, had died the morning before, and that he himself had been 
to see the widow, and “upstairs to sce the corpse.” Mrs. Fairchild 
immediately proposed to step over to the old gardener’s after dinner, 
and Lucy asks whether they may go too, Whereupon their papa 
remarked, cheerily, “ Have you any desire to see the corpse, my dears ? 
You never saw a corpse, I think?” “No, papa,” answered Lucy ; “but 
we should like to see one.” [It would appear from this that both father 
and children had already forgotten their visit to the murderer’s gibbet 
—but possibly they considered that he had been a corpse so long 
that he scarcely counted.] “I tell you beforehand, my dear children, 
that death is very terrible. A corpse is an awful sight.” “I know 
that, papa,” said Lucy, “but we should like to go.” And so, after 
“taking a turn on the grass walk before dinner,” and having “a little 
discourse on the subject of death,” they did go, and apparently enjoyed 
themselves extremely in a quiet way. 

Poor little Miss Augusta, who stole her governess’s apples, came to 
a shocking end: she disobeyed her mother’s commands not to play with 
fire by taking a candle into a room to look at herself in a mirror, and 
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was “so dreadfully burnt that she never spoke afterwards, but died in 
agonies—a warning,” as a friend of the Fairchilds, Mrs.. Barker, 
sympathetically remarks, “to all children how they presume to disobey 
their parents.” Mr. Fairchild and Lucy, Emily,and Henry attended the 
funeral, which is described with great relish and minuteness of detail, as 
are all the funerals—and there are a good many in the course of the three 
parts. It is very possible that this last fact has contributed somewhat 
to the popularity of the story. Everybody must have observed that a 
funeral possesses greater attractions to the sightseer than all but the 
smartest weddings. I remember being told of two small London children 
who were spending a week in the country and had been left to them- 
selves for the day by the lady who had taken charge of them. When 
she returned, she asked whether they had spent the time pleasantly. 
“ Oh, yes, Miss,” was the enthusiastic reply, “ we ’ave ’’ad a ’appy day— 
we've seen two pigs killed and a gentleman buried !” 

To come back to The History of the Fairchild Family: there were 
two parts published many years after the first, from which all these 
extracts have been taken, the second in 1842, and the third in 1847, and 
it is curious to note the alteration in tone that appears in both these sequels, 
particularly in the third, in which the author’s daughter, Mrs. Streeten, 
collaborated. The doctrine is not so uncompromisingly Calvinistic ; 
the children are neither so pious nor so naughty. They still quote 
Scripture occasionally, and Lucy has “a verse of a hymn which she 
generally repeated on any occasions of peculiar delight in the open air.” 
But they are not nearly such unconscionable little prigs, and once, 
when Henry falls into a tub of pigwash, his faux pas is not treated as a 
moral offence of the first order—as I feel sure it would have been in 
1818—and Lucy and Emily have made such advances that, on hearing 
of the incident, they “could not refrain from laughing.” 

Mr. Fairchild, too, is not in his old form; he actually more than 
once unbends so far as to attempt playfulness; the results are rather 
elephantine, but—as the examination-candidate tolerantly remarked of 
the tyrant Phalaris’s little penchant for roasting strangers in a brazen 
bull—“we must not judge him by a modern standard.” There is just 
one instance when Mr. Fairchild shows a return to his earlier manner, 
and this was when, Henry having laid out five shillings in buying 
penny balls and hanks of string for the village boys, his father 
remarks solemnly: “How much more suitable would a book, the value 
of threepence, have been to them!” 
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There is a good-natured hoyden, Bessy Goodriche, who is amusingly 
and sympathetically drawn, with a really excellent lady’s maid, Mrs. 
Tilney, whose conversation has a distinct touch of comedy. “I could 
see,” she says, “with only half an eye that my mistress” (Mrs. Fairchild, 
whose husband has inherited a fine estate on the death of a cousin), 
“having been used to very low life, would much rather wait on herself, 
than have any one about her, which J take to be the strongest indication 
of low breeding which any lady can give.” Again: “There they are, 
Miss Lucy and Miss Emily, and this same newcomer, rushing into each 
other’s arms as if they were three twins as had not met for years! 
Faugh! how ungenteel these sort of things are—so coarse!” 

On the whole I think it is not difficult to see why Zhe History 
of the Fairchild Family has maintained its popularity, notwith- 
standing its portentous instructiveness. I am by no means sure 
that a great many children have not a natural sympathy with 
priggishness, and to those others who regarded good little Lucy, 
Emily, and Henry with frank aversion, it must have afforded unholy 
joy to hear of the hot water they were so constantly getting into. And 
then, throughout the book, various good things to eat are chronicled 
with much feeling. One is told how “they all sat down, full of joy, to 
eat a roast fowl and some boiled bacon, with a nice cold currant and 
raspberry pie.” Another time (on the occasion when Mr. Crosbie 
exhibited his love of eating) there is a haunch of venison, a pigeon- 
pie, and apple tart and custard. Mrs. Cutshorter regaled some children 
on “a cake with some plums in it, and a large apple pie, and some 
custards and cheese cakes,” with more cake and strawberries and cream 
for tea. And again, “The table was covered with good things; a large 
pasty, which had been cut ; a ham, from which many a good slice had 
already been taken; a pot of jam, another of honey; brown and white 
loaves; cream, and butter, and fruit ; and the tea, too, was brewing, and 
smelt deliciously.” Would not these descriptions go straight to the 
heart of any child? There are plenty of funerals, too, as has been 
said, and I am afraid to say how many death-bed scenes, which appeal 
to the infant mind—or did so to the infant mind of a generation or 
two ago—and there are many incidental stories, all moral, but none 
absolutely uninteresting, and some ingenious and pretty, And, finally, 
the story is really well written in its old-fashioned way, and has a 
sincerity and earnestness that would go far to keep many a worse book 
alive. 


F. ANSTEY. 





THE VISION OF O’SULLIVAN THE RED 


"SULLIVAN, after wandering from place to piace, sleeping, now 
() in a barn, now under a hayrick, set out to cross Copes Mountain, 
with the thought of pushing on into North Leitrim, where, 
perbaps, his love songs might be known and his satires unknown, and 
the little square harp that hung from his shoulders a new delight. 
Discovering, however, the deserted cabin of a shepherd, well sheltered 
by a great rock, he changed his purpose, and set to work plaiting rushes 
into the broken thatch and filling the lower half of the window, from 
which the glass had been broken, with sods of grass. He had changed 
it the more readily because Maiv Lavell, a love of his youth and the 
dearest, perhaps, of any, who had come out of the South to seek him 
now many years ago, lay buried in a little grass-grown cemetery at the 
mountain foot ; and his heart was heavy at the thought of putting the 
whole bulk of Bulben and Copes Mountain between him and her. He 
had stopped a while at her grave before beginning to climb, but when 
twilight was falling and his work for the day at an end, he took the 
narrow, precipitous borreen trodden into brown mud by the asses of 
generations of turf cutters, and was soon sitting under the wild-rose tree 
that was the only monument of so great passion and beauty. He sat 
there full of thoughts and memories, amid the dropping dew, and 
watched the stars coming out one by one, between the branches of the 
wild-rose tree, until gradually the old passion, softened with a new pity 
and remorse born from the fading of his powers and from the loosening 
of his hold upon life, had filled his eyes with tears. His fingers began 
to play with the wires of the little square harp and his lips to murmur, 
as the mood shaped itself into a song; and presently he sang to the 
now forgotten tune, so full of fathomless regret despite its uncouth 
name, The Herdsmen of Roughley O’ Byrne:— 
O Colleens, knecling by your altar rails long hence, 
When song I wove for my beloved hides the prayer, 
And smoke from this dead heart drifts through the violet air 
And covers away the smoke of myrrh and frankincense ; 
Bend down and pray for the great sin I wove in song, 
Till Maurya of the wounded heart cry a sweet cry, 


And call to my beloved and me: “ No longer fly 
Amid the hovering, piteous, penitential throng!” 
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When the song was ended, he sat motionless awhile, and then put up 
his hand and pulled a frail blossom that hung between three white stars, 
and, having kissed it tenderly, wound its stalk among the wires of his 
harp. He began to climb the hill again, but found the journey so long 
and tiresome that he often sat down upon the green ditch at the side of 
the borreen. In one of these rests he found himself at the edge of a 
rath, or royalty as he called it, and went over in his mind certain ancient 
poems that told of sinful lovers, who were awakened by one another’s 
love from the sleep of the grave and to a shadowy life in facryland, 
where they await the Judgment, banished from the face of God. He 
wondered if he and his Maiv would so wander, and what their punish- 
ment might be, and if the demons would persecute ther or wait 
until they were judged. He wént on with a deep sigh, and when he 
stopped again it was to gather rushes for his bed, and with restless 
hands that he might not think. 

He spread the rushes in a corner of the cabin, and, because it was 
still early, went on to Lug-na-Gall, and going down to the edge of the 
precipice, gazed into the valley and touched the wires of his harp with 


aimless fingers. The valley was full of a gray mist spread from 


mountain to mountain, that seemed to his awed imagination like a 
crowd of huddled phantoms, and the fancy made his heart beat with 
terror and delight. Presently, and only half understanding what he was 
doing, he began picking the petals from the rose that still clung to the 
wires of his harp, and watching them float into the abyss in a little 
fluttering troop. 

Suddenly he heard a faint music,a music that had a greater compass 
of emotion—for it was now of an intolerable merriment, now of an 
intolerable sadness—than any made by human fingers, and his terror 
became delight, because he knew that the faeries were somewhere in the 
abyss. His eyes rested upon the little fluttering troop cf petals, and 
while he gazed, they changed, and began to look like a troop of men and 
women, walking through the darkness and far off, who were yet half rose- 
petals ; and then the twy-nature faded, and they were indeed a long line 
of stately couples walking upon the vapour. Instead of going away 
from him, they were coming towards him, they were going past him, and 
their faces were full of a proud tenderness and pale as with a quenchless 
desire of august and mournful things. Shadowy arms were stretched 
up out of the vapour as if to seize them, but in vain, for they passed in 
some inviolate peace. Before them and beyond them, but at a distance 
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as! though 'in reverence, were other forms, sinking and rising ‘and 
plunging and flying ; and by their disordered flight O’Sullivan knew the 
once devine Shee ; and to them rose no shadowy arms, for they were of 
those who can neither sin nor obey. They all: grew small in the 
distance, pacing and flying towards the white square door which is in 
the side of Bulben. The vapour spread now before him, like a deserted 
sea washing the mountains with fantastic waves, but, while he gazed 
upon it, it began to fill with a flowing, broken, imperfect life that was a 
part of itself, and arms and pale heads covered with tossing hair 
appeared in the grayness. It rose higher and higher, until it was level 
with the edge of the cliff, and then the shapes became more solid and a 
new procession, half lost in vapour, passed -with uneven steps but very 
slowly, and in the midst of each shadow was a something glittering in 
the starlight. They came nearer and nearer, and O’Sullivan saw that 
they also were lovers, and that they had heart-shaped mirrors instead of 
hearts, and looked in each other’s mirrors incessantly, pondering upon 
their own faces. 


They passed, sinking downward as they passed, and other forms 
rose in their place, and these did not flit side by side, but followed one 


another with wild gestures. Those that fled were women with beautiful 
heads, full of an exquisite life, upon shadowy and bloodless bodies, and 
about them their long hair wavered and trembled as though it lived 
with some deadly life. A sudden upswelling of the vapour hid them, 
and then a light momentary wind, come from the mountain, blew them 
away towards the north-west, and, as it did so, covered O’Sullivan with 
a white wing of vapour. 

He stood up trembling, and was about to turn from the abyss, when 
he saw two dark and half hidden forms standing in the air just beyond 
the verge, and one of them was looking from strangely appealing eyes. 
“Speak to me,” it said at last in a woman’s voice; “it is five hundred 
years since any one, among men or among demons, has spoken to me.” 

He shook with terror and was silent, and the voice began again: “I 
will not harm you. Speak to me, and bid me speak. No one has 
listened to me for five hundred years.” 

“Who are those who have passed by?” he said. 

“ Those that passed the first,” it answered, “ are the famous lovers of 
old time, Blanid and Deirdre, and Grania, and their dear friends, and a 
multitude less known, but not less beloved ; and because they sought in 
one another no blossom of mere youth, but a beauty coeval with the 
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night and with the stars, the night and the stars hold them for ever 
from the unpeaceful and the perishing, despite the battle and the 
bitterness their love wrought in the world. Those who came next, O 
man, who still breathe the sweet air,and have the mirrors in their hearts, 
are sung by no bards, because they sought only to triumph one over the 
other, and so to prove their strength and beauty, and fashioned out of 
this a kind of love. The women with shadowy bodies desired neither 
to triumph ‘nor to love, but only to be loved, and there is no blood in 
their hearts or in their bodies until it flow through them from a kiss and 
their life is but for a moment. All these are unhappy, but I am the 
unhappiest of all, for I am Dervadilla, and this is Dermond, and our sin 
brought the Norman inte Ireland, and now none are punished as we are 
punished. We loved only the blossom of manhood and of womanhood 
in one another, the deciduous blossom of the dust and not the eternal 
beauty, When we died, there was no inviolate world about us: the 
demons of the battles and bitterness we wrought pronounced.our doom. 
We wander inseparable, but he who was my lover beholds me ever as a 
dead body dropping in decay, and I know that I am so beheld. Ask 
more, ask more, for the years have poured their wisdom into my heart, 
and no one has listened to me for five hundred years.” 


A great terror had fallen upon O’Sullivan, and, lifting his arms above 
his head, he shrieked three times ; and the figure faded when he shrieked ; 
and the cattle in the valley heard him, and lifted their heads and lowed ; 
‘and the birds in the woods on the edge of Bulben awoke out of their 
sleep, and flew through the trembling leaves. But, a little below the 
edge of the cliff, the troop of petals still fluttered in the air, for the 
gateway of Eternity had opened and closed in a pulsation of the heart. 


W. B. YEATS. 





COROT 


HE poor are always with us in art as decidedly as in life; but 
. they claim our attention to a different tune in each century—or 
shall 1 say each decade? At present it seems all up with 
certain kinds of bad artist. We have surely seen the last of the old 
British Niggler for at least a generation—or it may be two. It is 
becoming less easy every day to persuade people that you are artistic 
because you are virtuous, or that you have imagination because you are 
patient and arithmetical. You may multiply blades of grass, or cram 
more waves into the square inch than any other man of your age; but 
it looks beggarly, reality being infinite, to count out hundreds when you 
might conjure up the illusion of millions. I repeat it, the Niggler’s game 
is up for the moment, nor is it much better with the flimsy person who 
breeds false values and gets a spiritual squirm out of the bad strawberry 
of a fantastic roof. The literary title and the anecdotic interest die 
hard ; but for the moment people pretend that a picture may be equally 
well or badly painted whether it is called A Grey Day in November, 
Near South Puddock, The Waning of the Year, or The Country of 
John Libbel. Now, the Niggler may be impelled by realism, but the 
Stippler indulges in style of malice prepense. 1 suppose the British 
Stipplers fed on the droppings of Turner’s palette; and they have 
dotted and spotted so long that Fashion allows them to see the new 
Pointilliste through their dim spectacles, and they may say “ Nunc 
Dimittis ! the Iridescent has arisen in Paris!” Perhaps in eighty years 
an Old-New Impressionist Society will be still making drawing-room 
tritles after the formulas of Corot, Manet, Monet, and the rest. 
Meanwhile Sa/ut aux Maitres! The Romantics, the Barbizonians, 
the Impressionists that some of us knew in the flesh, have received in 
England the degree of O.M.—Old Master. It is difficult to move 
English public opinion; but, once the dead weight is started, the 
whole mass slips away like a big ship on the launching slides. In art 
it is the Academy that holds the public: knock out that pin, and away 
goes British enthusiasm in the direction that is greased and prepared 
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for its mighty volume. Now Corot, Millet, Delacroix, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Dupré, Daubigny, and ever so many more, have at last hung up their 
shields amongst the Old Masters in Burlington House; and of 
course it will be acknowledged now that everybody always knew and 
liked such pictures. G. P. Chalmers, the Scottish Academician, could 
tell you (if he were alive) a different tale: could tell you how hard-— 
almost impossible, indeed—he found it in the Eighties to induce the 
R.S.A. to hang a couple of Corots. The late Daniel Cottier, too, one of 
the dealers who first brought over the work of this particular School, 
could have told you of the “dead frost” it proved. There is no need, 
however, to multiply evidence. I myself could witness (and so could 
the Editor of this Magazine) to the scorn of the public and the tepid 
dislike of artists, even in Scotland and as late as the Edinburgh 
Exhibition of ’85-6. I say even in Scotland, because Corots and such 
pictures teem now in the private collections of the North, and, better 
still, because a large and admirable school of young painters has arisen 
to witness to the value of those very examples which the older men 
distrusted. It may be supposed that I know something of painters 
both here and in France ; for when I lived abroad (during the Seventies) 
I made frequent visits to England, and I found the painters there either 
ignorant of or hostile to the principles of the late Renascence. The 
recollection of Academy varnishing days and (later) of Academy Press 
days is still with me, as well as a more recent experience which showed 
me the attitude towards painting of the British Burgess in the large 
industrial towns of England. If, then, there has come about any — 
revulsion in public opinion on painting, any change of front in art, 
I, for one, take little interest in it, and cannot delude myself as to 
its real meaning and value. For many years the late Lord Leighton 
possessed some fine Corots, and yet his taste never seemed to affect the 
views of his colleagues or to prevail in favour of something better than 
the worship of commercial success and the cult of the Anecdote and the 
Christmas Card. I hope it may not prove true ; but I fear that a race 
which takes a natursl and passionate interest in the arts of the ear, 
literature and music, will always approach the arts of the eye, either with 
the eagerness of social and commercial competition or with the spirit 
of curious dilletantism. We are a mixed lot, and we may have some 
painters more; but shall we ever, as a race, take to expressing our 
real selves in the plastic arts? Shall we not continue sometimes to 
pervert painting to literature, sometimes to use it to record scientific 
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observation, and sometimes to play with its styles for purely decorative 
purposes ? 

Speaking of the Frenchmen and their work between ’30 and ’75, 
and especially of Corot and of his landscape, one must at once say of 
their painting that it was not decorative alone, nor truthful alone, but 
that, at its best, it was always both. I am tired of using this phrase, or 
something like it, for the space of more than twenty years; but it is a 
fact, and a fact most important in the history of a century which has 
given us schools despising reality as well as schools ignoring art and 
beauty. As to Corot, I am almost sick of his name (though not of his 
works), for I talked about him during many years, and I’ve written 
about him during many others. Now, when I admire a man’s work it 
occurs to me naturally, first, to make fastiches of it; second, to copy 
some of it; third, to drink to his health or his memory ; fourth, to speak 
of him ; and only last to write about him.’ Indeed, to speak and write 
about painting is almost as bad as to paint words—as the Anecdotists 
du always, and the Mystics and Symbolists sometimes. To use the art 
least suited to your purpose is but a hopeless double of the hunted one 
pursued by staleness. If you cannot be convinced through your eyes of 
a picture’s worth, I am sure you will never learn it through your ears. 
Long ago, when Louis Stevenson and I were working in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, I used to try to make him admire Corot, and see the 
reason of his work in natural scenes. For years I had shown him Corot’s 
pictures on.every chance and had urged him with every argument of the 
craftsman, the decorator, the romantic painter, when one day, in despair, 
I fell back on some bleat about “larks singing,’ and ere the words 
were out of my mouth, he clapped in with: “ Now, I see Corot.” I was 
never So disconcerted: in my life. “See Corot?” I said. “ Hear, you 
mean! Why, man, you have seen enough long ago, and nothing new 
to-day!” The truth is the man born to feel language will learn more 
from two words than from an acre of painted canvas. Yes, and he will 
know more about the pigments on that canvas even than if he had 
stared at them all through a summer’s afternoon. And it is only 
because the other side of the question is true that we illustrate a book 
or paint a religious picture. For myself, I never admit a painter upon 
purely decorative credentials as the companion of.my walks, as one who 
may focus the world for me to-his point of view. I fight him long on 
points of truth; and not till his impression is mine, do I give in to him 
as my guide and. master.. At -first, though I saw Corot’s beauties on 
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canvas, and understood Corot’s devices of handling, I did not see the 
meaning of Corot’s definitions, nor the reason of some of’ Corot's 
colouring. I thought he had cooked up a decorative result from the 
materials given him by an impression of the world which I might have 
received myself; and for the sake of what seemed true to me, I worked 
in a hard and piece-meal fashion even after he had taught me to know 
something better in the way of mere style. Every one must find out for 
himself what the principles of Impressionism mean, and that they 
correspond tu some mood of seeing, to some way of directing one’s 
attention to nature. To succeed in doing so is to find that Corot’s way 
is wonderfully noble, impassioned and fertile in poetry. 

We cannot talk of Corot without reference to this Impressionist view 
of painting, which just now is preterred before the photographic, the 
categorical, or even the purely decorative. As much as any man, 
Corot helped to make Impressionism possible, at least, in landscape. 
And although, thanks to the analogies of perspective, the artist may 
easily see the application of Impressionist principles to landscape, the 
public may learn to understand them more readily in the art of figure- 
painting. It is easy to persuade people that their attention is riveted 
to a moving act which is taking place before their eyes. When Rizzio 
is murdered, when Guise is stabbed, when the Princes shiver together in 
the Tower, a number of focusses is not admissible. The photographic 
representation of knots. in the floor or folds in the curtain, which would 
be the result if it were, implies a distribution of attention which every 
one feels to be silly, because it is not human. Impressionism is the 
rendering of the human. and natural attention bestowed on a scene 
according to its character and interests.. When I look at a crowd in 
the running-ground, before the athletes come out to'race, I see it in a 
certain fashion; but when the racers toe the scratch, all braced up for 
the start, my eye takes in the crowd quite differently. If.I painted the 
crowd as I felt it before the men came out,'I could not give the racers 
that effect of concentrated attention which is necessary to make them 
look as they appeared :at that vital moment. You will say that tlie 
painter who attempts to render such an ‘impression cannot avoid: giving 
an unnatural look to the whole: scene: a look which causes misunder- 
standing and derision, which by means of strange shapes and. splashes 
even gives some part Of the! field of ‘vision an undue share of the 
attention. . The problem, I admit,. is ‘difficult, but. it is that difficulty 
which makes: the ‘glory of Velasquez, Corot, Whistler, Manet, to :quote 
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only a few of the men who have worked out the principles of 


Impressionism. 

Most people pay no conscious heed to anything but human figures, 
unless it be to a horse they mean to buy or a step whereon they fear to 
break their shins. Although the attention is not claimed by anything 
with the insistence and earnestness of a race or a fight, yet in landscape 
the zsthctic importance of a.true distribution of attention is not less 
than in figure-painting. The man sensitive to landscape characters 
recognises something which is as striking amidst its surroundings as a 
figure in action which makes the world a background ; and this mass, 
line, group, effect of atmosphere, colour, or tone must be focussed, 
composed, defined, surrounded, and put into a scheme of colour by him 
in obedience to the conditions under which his impression was received. 
If some quality in a thing—tallness, or brightness, or any other 
characteristic—strikes you, it is easy to see that you cannot realise this 
upon a canvas except by showing the thing in certain relations to other 
things. There is no tallness on a two-foot canvas, except what comes 
from relation to the sides of the frame and to the other shapes in the 
picture: and there is no luminosity in colours, except what eomes from 
contrast, juxtaposition, and mwance. If you sketch a form from nature, 
and introduce it into a foreign composition, you cannot expect that 
it will retain such qualities of beauty as came from its relation to 
other forms and colours, and from its place in a scheme of quite other 
complexity. 

Briefly, what Velasquez did for men, that Corot did for trees. The 
Spanish portrait painter showed how he felt a head in relation to the 
clothes, the walls, and the air about and round it; he showed full 
lengths dressed for state, for war, for hunting; he showed men alone 
and in groups, in the covered gloom of palace chambers, in stately 
gardens, or as they appeared on horseback against the distant hills. 
Under all these conditions he saw them differently, and he painted 
them with a different kind of attention and a different kind of modelling. 
The French landscape painter showed the tree in its true essence and in 
its true position amid skies, verdure, water, and rocks, or waving 
grasses. His own statement—that the birds could fly through his 
trees without falling down dead, as if they had flown against painted 
tin—gives an idea of the way he looked at foliage. But it took him, 
as it took Velasquez, years of study to realise his impressions of the 
large aspect of nature; it took him years of ‘study and a thousand 
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half-failures to imagine the technical devices that enabled him to give 
true relief to his idea. The grain of the canvas, the fluidity of the 
vehicle, the use of impasto, the flick into wet paint, the retouched 
scrape, the quick upward drag of the rigger, the smudged texture— 
all these things had to be considered and practised before the finest 
Corots were produced. Corot generally uses a /oé/e fine of small but 
sharp grain—that is, a canvas with a good “tooth” on it, and very little 
preparation. Upon this he smudged in very thinly his main masses of 
tone, modelling them loosely and broadly. Then he worked into this 
wet paint darker and lighter spots of detail, and, finally, his last 
exquisite touches of finish. This was one of his ways of working; but 
sometimes he laid in the whole canvas thickly and heavily, and then, 
before finishing, he scraped the thing down to a thin ghost of itself. 
In either case the thin underlay was of the tone required, so that there 
is not much chance of his pictures changing colour more than all paint 
must. A third kind of Corot is painted thickly all through, and straight 
ahead after the style of Millet, and most Frenchmen of the time. In 
some others you will see a mixture of two of these processes ; and that 
kind of Corot is very common. 

Now that the worth of a Corot as decoration is beginning to 
be perceived, he is supposed to have been serene, impeccable, and 
self-assured, as no man ever was, and certainly not an artist of his 
slow and gradual growth. At one time I was much in the way of 
hearing about Corot, his life, his character, and his methods of work; 
for I have painted some of the motifs he painted, and that in the 
company of old friends of his. But I kept no notes of their conver- 
sation, and, as I have a treacherous memory, I do not care to print 
anecdotes when (as in most cases) I have forgotten my authority. 
Assuredly I retain an ideal of him which is built upon sufficiently 
good grounds to enable me to differentiate what is true and likely 
concerning him from what is false and put-up. Moreover, I know that 
many friends and admirers fell into a habit of patronising him as one 
who had good ideas, but could not make the best of them. They 
would say of a well-reasoned and perfectly finished picture that it was 
a good “lay-in,” and that Corot should look forward to the time when 
he might be able to carry out such an idea, although at that time he 
might be incapable of doing anything but spoil it. An old gentleman 
(one of Corot’s zztimes) told me that Corot often tried to satisfy these 
friendly critics, but only dissatisfied himself, and did no good except in 
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the way of strengthening his own belief that finish was something 
other than labour, neatness of hand, or multiplicity of definitions. 
When, on an occasion, a friend might take up a brush to touch a sketch 
of his, the hard precision and cheap explanation of form which he 
planted there would convince the painter that he himself had done well 
to discard elaboration of the part for finish of the whole. An English 
painter of the School of Minuteness, whom I met in Paris just after he 
had seen French work for the first time, told me that he could paint 
flowers and grasses better than Corot. As I suspected him capable of 
no greater miracle than raising dulness to the power of Infinity, I 
asked him under what conditions he could perform ¢hzs one ; when | 
learned that he believed in the existence of a one and absolutely true 
way of rendering objects, whether they were spots in a foreground 
or the whole subject of a still-life study. Even in such a still-life 
study you may be sure that he would have treated each blade of grass 
or separate petal as if it existed alone. 

Corot was not merely a painter of the fine passage, the square inch of 
quality, the neatly elaborated detail, the minute joinery of finish that 
calls for a magnifying glass. He looked at the whole aspect of the 
ficld he painted, and he imagined on his canvas a pattern of decorative 
consistency which corresponded to the general impression he had 
received. The little bits of preciser definition and more vivid colour 
“which critics suggested here and there Corot considered trivial, inartistic, 
hostile to his main interests, and altogether beside the purpose of his 
picture. Though he may have tried now and again to reconcile his 
views with those of his friends, on the whole he displayed a wonderful 
firmness in seeking to render the strange aspect (for strange it was in 
the days before the Impressionist School had come into being) of 
-nature which he alone seemed to perceive. Original, however, as he 
was, those who look more at his mechanical methods than at the vision 
they were used to create, may find hints of his procedure in the work of 
these who painted before him. Velasquez, whose landscape work 
-perhaps Corot never saw, had painted very Corotesque trees, as may 
be seen even in the View of the Prado (National Gallery). But men 
with whose paintings he was certainly familiar—Jean de Boulongne, 
Watteau, Lancret—had thought fit, in backgrounds to figures or in 
fan decoration, to treat trees with Corot’s simplicity of mass if not with 
his piquancy of touch, his atmospheric truth, and his poetic elegance of 
ensemble. His impressionistic view of a scene caused him to see trees 
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soft against-the sky as if they were clouds ; to see the long grasses as a 
texture, and the clouds themselves as delicate films. The masses are 
not empty in his -pictures: they are nuanced and modelled, for there is 
as much fact of shape conveyed by modelling as by outline. When 
Corot plants a defined leaf on these vaporous plumes of foliage, he does 
it with as delicate a carefulness as any pre-Raphaelite. But two things 
prevented him from spoiling his effect, as the pre-Raphaelite does when 
he covers his whole mass with such sharply defined eye-detaining 
leaves. First, a sense of style which told him what is effective to the 
sight, and taught him that, even as an orator cannot be heard in a 
tumult, so a form or a colour cannot impress its character upon you when 
it is lost in a crowd of similar shapes or tints. This consideration alone 
would lead an artist to the selection of forms on decorative principles; 
but the second consideration that moved Corot determined his selection 
on other than decorative grounds. The relative importance of forms, 
colours, definitions, modellings, &c., was given to him in his impréssion 
of the whole scene, and details were not so much selected by him as 
imposed upon his imagination by his habit of looking at nature. 

But if we may come upon predictions of Corot’s soft breadth in 
handling a close-set clump of foliage, we can find nothing in the past 
which forestalls his treatment of a light maze of branches and scanty 
foliage thrown against the sky. The details of such tracery are so 
subtle and so complex that no human hand can render them as distinct 
pre-Raphaelite objects with all their multiplicity, their wonderful softness, 
their infinite variety of definition. Such a delicate embroidery must be 
treated mainly as texture if it is not to become a stiff and grotesque 
parody of the supple and waving original. Corot’s methods of treating 
this beautiful appearance in nature have been accepted by all painters 
save a few Englishmen. If justification is required for the translation 
of detail into tone and texture, it may be found in the nature of sight. 
In etching, does not a fine rain.of lines produce the sensation of tones 
or textures? and may not the ramification of bare branches upon a 
winter sky give rise to a similar sensation? All the impossible finesses 
of their various inclination to the light, of their dark sides and of their 
lit sides, of their softly jagged contours, result in a delicate vapour 
which it seems illogical to render by a few hard, inadequate hieroglyphs. 
Corot had a predilection for the feathery sort of tree whose stem and 
branches shoot up like a tall willowy girl, whose foliage grows in soft 
and vaporous masses, or spreads itself ~~ a veil of lace upon the sky. 
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But he understood the artistic value of a foil; and he often chose a 
motif which gave him somewhere in his picture a solid dark mass of 
verdure. In contrast with this clump, or round it as a nucleus, he wove his 
webs of scanty branches, or his delicate patterns of slender outstanding 
saplings. But though he loved a dark, velvety mass of leafage, and 
enjoyed such towers of rustling foliage as he has shown us in the Bzd/is 
or the Orpheus, | cannot remember that he cared to treat strong and 
slow-growing trees except in a distant mass. The bold, angular foliage 
of oaks, the black, ponderous plumage of the elm, he seldom touched. 
Thus the elm in Mr. Hamilton Bruce’s lovely Evening in Normandy is 
half out of the picture, and its main branch is but scantly clothed with 
leaves. The dark, bladder-shaped nucleus of the second group in that 
picture and its feathery halo of lighter growths are more agreeable to 
Corot’s taste. When he painted the elms of the Serpentine, it was in a 
distant mass, seen through the misty air of Hyde Park, and across the 
broad stretch of water. 

What is the charm that artists have found in Corot that was not in 
those who came before? and what the lesson they have learned from 
him that they could learn from no one else? “ Mere license,” say some. 
I would say, rather: “A new sense of beauty derived from a new 
attention to the way we receive impressions through the organs of 
sight.” In his large and studied canvases he showed less originality 
and novelty in composition than in tone, atmosphere, colour, or 
handling ; in his smaller, freer work, done closer to nature, his style of 
composition also becomes modified by his impressionist vision. The 
principles he established were, chiefly, that light must be preferred 
before local colour; the growth of a stem before the markings on its 
bark; that modelling must be held of greater importance than leaf 
drawing ; that you must ever observe the several aspects nature wears 
at various distances from your foreground. Obedience to these has 
helped him to render his feeling for the upspring of a shaft of poplar, 
the profundity of a vista of sight, the moving depths of an evening sky, 
the quality of luminous misty air, the silver shimmer of light upon the 
undulating surface of long grass, and the various mysteries of envelop- 
ment that give each place and each hour its own character and its own 
particular poetry. 

R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
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N 1892 a surveyor employed to traverse the boundaries of native 
| lands in Fiji was taken by his guides along the crest of a high ridge, 
the watershed between the Rewa River and the eastern coast of 
the Island of Vitilevu. Cutting a way through the undergrowth, he 
found that the path on which he walked was Jevel, and was seldom more 
than two feet wide: that hilltop was joined to hilltop by a razor-edged 
embankment. He reflected that Nature never works in straight lines 
with so soft a material as carth: that natural banks of earth are always 
washed into decp depressions by the rains until they become mere 
rounded uneven slopes. And when his guides had cleared away a patch 
of the undergrowth, he came upon unmistakable proof that the embank- 
ment on which he stood was artificial. The little glens had been 
bridged with causeways, thirty or forty feet in height in the deepest 
parts, tapering to a feather-edge at the top, so as to form a winding 
path along the line of the hilltops that extended, so the natives said, 
clear to Nakauvandra, the Sacred Mountain, forty miles away. For a 
people without spades or picks, the piling of this embankment must 
have been a gigantic task. Every pound of earth must have been 
carried up laboriously in little cocoanut leaf baskets, and paid for in 
daily feasts to the workers. Even at a time when, according to 
tradition, the river valley was densely populated, the drain on its 
resources must have bred a famine; for thousands of pigs had to be 
slaughtered, and millions of yams to be planted, cultivated, and 
consumed, before so immense a work could have been achieved. The 
sparse population of to-day could never undertake it. 

Knowing that the Fijians have not the perseverance to carry out 
any great public work, except it be to defend themselves against 
extermination by an invader, I set down the embankment as a fortifi- 
cation on a mighty scale, a sort of Caledonian or China Wall, built by 
the coast tribes in the past to stay the incursions of the wild mountain 
hordes. It could not, I thought, be a road, because the ancient Fijians 
preferred to travel like the soldier ants in Africa, which climb trees 
rather than go round them. The old men at Bau knew nothing of its 
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history, except that it was called the “ Path of the Shades,” and that it was 
an extension of one of the long spurs of the sacred mountain. Of one 
thing they were certain: that it was not built for defence. Why, they 
asked, did I come to them instead of questioning the old men of 
Namata, who owned the road and knew all the sagas connected with it ? 
But the Namata men were reticent, and said that the ancients of the ° 
tribes, the guardians of the tribal lore, were all dead. Still, they would 
furnish me with guides, and then perhaps the Land Commissioners 
would record the road as their tribal boundary. The Kuku men, 
their neighbours, were, as I must well know, irreclaimable liars, and my 
guides would soon convince me that any claim of theirs, that their 
boundary line crossed the “spirit road,” was false upon the face of 
it. The Namata elders had business instincts ! 

On a very rainy, steamy, muddy morning three grey-headed elders 
led me forth. We clambered up the hillside till we stood at last upon 
the embankment, with the sea and the great river on either hand, 
screened behind the trailing skirts of a rain-storm. The youngest of 
the three had much that was disparaging to say of the men of Kuku, 
the site of whose village was faintly denoted in the mist by the wet 
smoke that hung about it. “ Mark you, Sir, that this ‘spirit path’ is 
ours. What have the Kuku people to do with it?” I retorted that 
a traditional history of the path would go further towards proof of 
occupancy than bare assertion. Therewith my elders became more 
communicative. And the eldest of the three, being licensed by the 
others, went on to tell me the tradition of its building. 

Long, long ago—so long ago that the tradition is dimmed—the 
Ghosts of the Dead began to disturb the Living. They hung about their 
old haunts, they whistled in the houses at night, they turned the yams 
rotten in the ground ; and when the housewives were busy collecting 
firewood in the bush, they filled their cooking pots with live snakes. It 
was clear that either the Living or the Dead must go; and since it was 
right and proper that the Dead should make room for their posterity, the 
Living took counsel and found that the Shades would be glad to go if 
they could make their way to the sacred mountain, but that they were 
stayed by the infamous condition of the road. So the tribes of the 
delta banded together and built a road for their Ghosts to travel over, 
and the Ghosts, having no longer an excuse for delaying their last 
journey, troubled the Living no more. 

At this point the spirit of the place began to possess my guides: 
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at every turn of the path they stopped to describe the danger that there 
beset the passing Shade, in terms so vivid and with a conviction so 
unorthodox in Church members who joined in the hymns on Sundays, 
it was difficult to believe that they themselves had not braved the perils 
of the other world after some former incarnation. At times the eldest 
of the three got positively uncanny ; for he would stop to break into 
a weird gambolling dance, the while he droned out scraps of old sagas, 
and the driving rain trickled down his shrunk limbs. 

Here let a word be said of the Sacred Mountain of Nakauvandra— 
the Pandanus Tree—so called from the hut first built there by the 
ancestor god, Dengei, the father of the race—at once the Olympus and 
the Orcus of the Fijians. There, in a cave, Dengei lies coiled in 
serpent form, resting from his Titan battle with his grandsons. When 
he turns his mighty coils the earth trembles. From the tree stump near 
the cave mouth burst the great fountain that deluged the world, and 
swept away his rebel subjects to the westward Hither come the Spirits 
of the Dead to prepare for their last leap into the western ocean. An 
older saga relates the coming of the man Dengei, in the first canoe 
to reach Fiji from the west, for the mythology of the South Sea 
Islanders, if not of all races of mankind, is traditional history. Plainly 
the father who, being alive, had ruled the whole joint family, and 
ordered every detail in the daily life of every member of it, could not 
have ceased to watch over them because a day had come when his 
voice was heard no more. If they did the things of which he had 
disapproved, punishment would surely overtake them: the crops would 
fail, a hurricane unroof the hut, a flood sweep away the canoes. He 
watched over his children: if their nets were full, it was he who had 
led the fish to them ; if they vanquished their enemies, it was that he 
had strengthened their arms in response to their prayers and offerings. 
His descendants in the purest line owned something of his godhead, 
claimed something of the worship and service due to him, were set 
within the pale of the ¢aéu, and might not be disobeyed, or even touched, 
without evoking the wrath of the unseen. As the tribe multiplied, the: 
Common Ancestor rose step by step in godhead, the centre of a group 
of lesser gods, his own descendants. The poet glossed his life history 
with heroic incidents, magnifying his stature, his strength, his deeds 
until he took a colossal, elusive human shape, as did the God of the 
Hebrews when he passed before Moses. The mythology of Polynesia 
is a study in miniature of the genesis of all religions. 
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But the Shades do not climb the rugged sides of the Sacred 
Mountain because their gods dwell thereupon, but rather because it is 
the high land on which the fathers of their race set foot when they 
landed from the westward. In nearly every island in the South Seas 
there is a spot whence the Shades of the Dead leap into the ocean to be 
ferried over to the Spirit World. These jumping-off places (Thombo 
thombo) are steep cliffs facing the place whence, tradition says, the race 
originally came—a place where the air is warmer, the yams are larger, 
the earth is more fruitful, the life more easy. The land of their origin 
is the goal of the Shades after death, and if they seem to tarry on the 
way, it is because their haven is so remote, and the dangers of the road 
are so obvious, that the mind docs not care to follow them beyond their 
arrival at the leaping-place. Is the Polynesian heaven an unnatural 
creation? We make a paradise ourselves of our old home. Emigrant 
Englishmen never tire of telling their children of the wonders and 
delights of “home” as contrasted with the poverty of their adopted 
country. If Canadians or South Africans had no beliefs concerning a 
future state, and knew nothing of England but what their fathers had 
told them, England would have come to be a mysterious Paradise, 
where their souls would journey after death, and their jumping-off place 
would lie at the mouth of the St. Lawrence or the Orange River. In 
Fiji every island has its “jumping-off place,” most of them pointing 
back to Nakauvandra, whence the effluent of immigration reached 
them. Every district on the main island has its own Path of the 
Shades by which the Spirits travel to the Mountain. The traditions of 
each tribe vary with the features of the country traversed by its Path ; 
but the main incidents are the same, and therefore it is fair to take the 
Spirit Path of the tribes in the delta of the Rewa as a fair specimen 
of a Melanesian Book of the Dead. 

That night, and for many nights after, the elders of the Namata 
tribe sat in conclave, and stitched together the tatters of their Saga of 
the Dead, jogging each other’s memories until the patchwork took 
definite shape enough to be dictated to a scribe. The poem is far too 
long to translate here: the argument alone must suffice. Before the 
missionaries came to change the destiny of the Shades this was the way 
of the Dead :—-When the body had been washed and shrouded, with a 
whale’s tooth upon its breast to be its stone to throw at the Pandanus 
Tree, the Spirit left it, and passed through the weeping mourners, and 
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went and sat on the bank of the Water of Shades (Wainiyalo),* at 
the place called Lelele, the ferry, and cried to Themba, the ghostly | 
Ferryman, to bring his canoe. Themba’s canoe was built of two 
tree-trunks, one for either end ; and if the Shade was a chiefs, the hard 
wood end touched the bank first, but if it was a merely vulgar Shade 
Themba brought him the end that was fashioned of soft bread-fruit 
wood. As soon as he was ferried across, the Shade toiled up the hill of 
Nathengani, where grew the Pandanus Tree, and flung his whale’s tooth 
at the tree. If he hit it, he sat down to await the coming of his wife, who 
(he now knew) was being strangled to his Manes; but if he missed, he 
went on, weeping aloud, for he knew that his wife had been unfaithful 
to him in life, and cared not to be strangled that she might join him. 
Then he came to Ghost-Scatterer (Drondroyalo), who strode towards 
him, and pounded his neck with a great stone, scattering the ndawa 
fruit he was carrying to eat on his journey. From him he journeyed 
onward, weeping, to Drekei, where dwelt the twin goddesses Nino, the 
Peerers, who crept on him stealthily, peering at him and gnashing their 
horrible teeth, till the Shade shrieked in terror and fled away. As he 
hastened up the path, he stopped to drink at a spring of pure water, and 
as soon as he had tasted thereof, he ceased from weeping, and his friends 
also ceased from weeping beside the body, for they straightway forgot 
their sorrows, and were consoled. Therefore, this spring is called the 
Wainindula—Water of Solace. And when he stood erect from drinking, 
he looked and saw afar off the white chief-shells gleaming on the lofty 
dwellings of Nakauvandra; and he threw away the via roots he was 
carrying, for he knew that he was near his resting-place, and would 
want no more provision for his journey. So he flung away the via that 
he might fare the lighter on his way ; and to this day you may see via 
sprouting where the Shades have cast it from them. 

Going onward, the Shade had many adventures. He was crippled 
by Tatovu’s axe: he was wounded by Motoduruka’s reed spear: he 
crawled forward on his belly: he bowed ten times: he fainted away, 
and was dragged onward as corpses are dragged to the cannibal ovens: 
he had to pinch the Pinching Stone to see if his nails were long, for if 
the Stone be indented, it is a sign that he was lazy in his lifetime, and 
that he had not worn down his nails by scooping up the yam hills in 
his plantation. From the Pinching Stone he went onward, dancing and 





* This is a swift muddy creek, also known as the Dravo River. 
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jesting, till he came to Taleya, the Dismisser, who asked him how he 
died ?—by the club or the strangling cord or the water? or naturally 
of disease or old age? And if he said he died of violence, the Dismisser 
let him journey onward ; but if he said that he died naturally, he was 
commanded to re-enter his body; yet not all the Shades obey, so 
anxious are they to reach Nakauvandra. (Thus were explained 
recoveries from trances and epileptic seizures.) 

And immediately the Shade had passed the Dismisser, Lord Ue-ue 
spied him, and shouted “Ue! Ue! Ue!” three times, and the twin 
goddesses, Tinaiulundugu and Muloathangi, heard the shout, and shook 
out their fishing nets for a sweep. As the Shade approached, they made 
a great sweep. If he was the Ghost of a warrior, he overleaped the net 
like a kanathe fish ; but the Shade of a coward was entangled like a 
sumusumu fish, and the goddesses disentangled him from the meshes, 
and cracked his head with their teeth, and looped up their nets and 
threw him into their baskets. These goddesses loiter ever in the path, 
listening for the sound of wailing from the villages below ; for the sad 
sound is wafted to them in the Long Road, and they rejoice, and make 
ready their nets for a catch. 

When the Shade was clear of these fisherwomen, he came to the 
vasa tree at Naililili—the Hanging Place. From the branches of this 
tree there hung, as bats hang, the souls of little children untimely born, 
waiting for their mothers to come and lead them onward. And they 
piped to the passing Shade: “ How are my father and my mother ?” 
If the Shade answered: “The smoke of your mother’s cooking fire is 
like a pillar,” the child Ghost wailed aloud, knowing that it must 
continue waiting, for its mother was still in her prime. But if the Shade 
answered: “Her hair is grey and the smoke of her fire hangs along 
the ground,” the child laughed with joy, crying: “It is well, my mother 
will soon be here. O, let her hasten, for I have tarried too long, and 


od 


am weary ! 


Soon the Shade came to the Calling-Place for Kaile. In the glen 
below the road two goddesses were boiling Kaile, and they cried in 
answer: “A red ora white Kaile?” For if the Shade called for a red 
Kaile, they knew him for the Ghost of one who was slain in battle ; but 
if he called for a white Kaile, it was the Ghost of one who died by the 
strangling cord. Some Shades called for “ Kaile from Burotu.” These 


were they who had died a natural death. Many other things too were 
called from this place. 
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At last the Shade reached Vuni-ngasau-leka—the Short Reed 
Clumps—and there he stopped to rest and that those that follow might 
overtake him; and there the Shades recognised each other, and thence 
they travelled in company for the rest of their journey. Therefore, this 
place is a by-word in quarrels on the earth. If one would tell another 
that he will not see his face, nor ever speak to him while they both live, 
he says: “ We two will never meet again until we meet at Vuni-ngasau- 
leka ”—meaning they will never meet again in this life. 

So the Shade reached Naisausau—the Clapping-Place. Once 
there was a village at this place, and the people say that they left it 
because of the noise the Shades made in clapping their hands. Passing 
onward, the company of Shades came to Naingorongoro—the Place of 
Wonder : for there they stood and marvelled at the world and all its 
works, the beauty, the pleasures, the sorrows, and the labours of it ; 
for there they gazed upon it for the last time before they passed 
onward to Nakauvandra. And thence they journeyed to a place 
called Naisavu-savu-ni-weli—the Spitting-Place—where every Shade 
must spit on the root of a certain tree. Near this spot is Naikanakana, 
the Eating Place, and there they stopped to eat. Now our fathers have 
told us that when we dream that the spirit of a dead man is eating us, it 
signifies that his Shade has reached this place, and has found there the 
souls of us, the living, which he pursues with intent to devour. There- 
fore we say:. “ Last night so and so ate me, and I shouted till I almost 
died.” Having eaten of the spirits of the living, the Shades pass onward 
to the spot called The-Hybiscus-for-Wiping-the-Face, where they break 
off hybiscus leaves and wipe their faces with them. The leaf will be 
black if it wipe the face of a man, and the leaf will be yellow if the 
Shade be a woman’s. 

Passing onward after numberless adventures, the Shades reached the 
first god-fortress of Delakurukuru—Thunder Hill—and entered the 
strangers’ hut to be entertained of the Gods. Like human wayfarers in 
the world below, the Shades were taken first to bathe and then to see 
the sights of the fortress—the dancing ground, and the white quicksand ; 
and afterwards the young Gods entertained them with dancing, singing 
heroic sagas of their deeds. And the Shades were filled with shame that 
they knew no dance worthy to be danced before Gods to repay them for 
their entertainment. Yet they made the attempt; and when they 
opened their lips to sing, memory flowed from them, the misery of their 
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Jot rushed in upon them, and their song was only a lameat for the evil 
fashion of their burial :— 


“My Lords! In‘evil fashion are we buried, 
Buried staring up into the heaven : 
We see the scud flying over the sky, 
We are worn out with the feet stamping on us. 
Our ribs, the rafters of our house, are torn asunder. 
The eyes with which we gazed on one another are destroyed, 
The nose with which we kissed has fallen in, 
The breast to which we embraced is ruined, 
The thighs with which we clasped have fallen away, 
The mouths with which we laughed at one another have decayed 
The teeth with which we bit have showered down, 
Gone is the hand that threw the tinka stick, 
The hawk’s stones have rolled away, 
Rolled away are the destroyers of razors, 
Hark to the lament of the mosquito ! 
Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 


But, alas ! for my conch shell (the human ear) that they have taken away, 
Hark to the lament of the fly! 


Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 


But, alas ! they have taken away the eye from which I drank ! 
Hark to the lament of the black ant ! 


Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 
But, alas ! for my whale’s tooth that they have taken away !” 


In singing thus—in thus lamenting their human conditions one by one 
—the Shades hoped to raise the anger of the Gods against us mortals 
that are still alive, and against the whole race of mosquitos and flies 
and black ants: for the Dead are ever malignant towards the Living. 
But the Gods only cry: “Liku Tangoi Ya Io!” which signifies in the 
language of the other world: “The burial that they practise in the 
world is good cnough. Are we to condemn it because of a song like 
this one?” 

This narrative is a prose paraphrase of a very long saga, which was 
carefully written down from the lips of the old men. The Shades have 
many other adventures before they reach Nakauvandra ; but these are 
generally mere variants of the misfortunes that overtake them in the 
earlier part of the journey. Sometimes several passages embody the 
same idea. Here is a fair sample of this kind of repetition :— 

The whole land is tremulous with haze ; 

I sit down and weep with my head bowed to the earth ; 

The world lying there below me is empty ; 


I am standing on the firm ground, 
On the hard path that leads straight to Nakauvandra. 
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The earth throbs with the feet of the dancers. 

Let us take shelter under this tree. 

We sit there chattering while our children weep at home. 

I hate being buried staring skywards. 

I hate being buried to be stamped upon. 

The stamping has torn off the hand with which I threw my tinka stick. 

My legs have fallen off like over-ripe fruit. 

My body has broken asunder, my teeth have showered down till not one of them 
is left. 

My eyes have been twisted in the sockets to show the whites,— 

Turned round to show the whites. 

Sing on till ye fall asleep from pure weariness. 

Sleep on until the dawn. 


The Shade was beset with perils literally at every step; for the 
spots in the Long Road named in the saga are sometimes only a few 
yards apart. Generally some physical peculiarity—a tree, a precipice, a 
stone—seems to have suggested the legend that clings to the spot ; 
perhaps, in some cases a random name has suggested an appropriate 
tradition. Washed with sunshine as it usually is, the Long Road 
suggests nothing of the gloom and horror of the soul’s last journey. 
To the European it presents only a sunny view of the most lovely 
island scenery in the world. But to the Fijian it has some quality of 
mystic terror which our eyes, dimmed by the fog and gloom of sunless 
climates, cannot appreciate. 

The saga would add to the truism that the human imagination 
deposits its crystals always in the same form, whatever the race or the 
age, so long as the stage of social development be the same. As a 
deluge is found in the folklore of nearly every people, so the after- 
world is divided from the world of life by a swift river, over which 
the shivering souls must be ferried. There is always some device for 
preventing the sorrows of earth from poisoning the rest of Heaven ; 
and the Fijians, like the Greeks, provide a Water of Solace, he that 
drank of which found surcease of pain. A spiritually-minded people 
is not satisfied with mere oblivion, but finds their rest in a clearer 
knowledge of the purpose of the Universe ; a primitive people like the 
Fijians makes its Lethe serve the double purpose of comforting its 
dead and excusing the transient emotions of its mourners :—* And his 
friends also ceased from weeping beside the body, for they straightway 
forgot their sorrows and were consoled.” At Naililili, where hang the 
Spirits of the Children untimely born, there was a very old gnarled 
Vasa tree, an inviting day-perch for fruit-eating bats, which may have 
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suggested this incident in the Soul’s journey. ‘‘ The-Place-of-Wonder ” 
is the highest point in the road. The bare crest towers up through 
the forest, commanding a magnificent view of all the coast lands and 
islands on the one hand and of the furthest recesses of the river valley 
on the other. It is, indeed,.a place to stand and marvel at the world, 
and for the last time; for the road now plunges down into the woods 
to re-emerge at a spot where the view of the coast-lands is shut out 
by intervening hilltops; so that here the traveller to Nakauvandra has 
looked on his old home for the last time. 

But, apart from its poetic qualities, this saga is valuable in the 
light it throws upon the moral ethics of the Fijians. Their most 
heinous offences were cowardice and idleness. To have died in battle 
was a sure passport to the Sacred Mountain ; the Shade who had died 
in his bed was stopped by the Dismisser, and ordered to re-enter his 
body, and meet death like a man. This part of the story was, as I 
have said, devised to explain recoveries from trances, which could only 
take place when the body had not been injured by the club in battle, 
or by the strangling cord in lingering sickness or in mourning for the 
dead; but the passage shows how comparatively rare was natural 
death in the old fighting days. Life on earth was not a desirable 
possession. With the terrors of their last journey before them, the 
Fijians might well have cried out, with Claudio :— 


“The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
Is .... Paradise, 
To what we fear of death.” 


Yet so gloomy and joyless is the prospect of a return to life that the 
Shades. did not all obey the Dismisser: “so anxious were they to reach 
Nakauvandra.” 

Light is thrown upon a fact wonderingly related by the first 
missionaries: that a chief's widows used themselves to insist on being 
strangled to his Manes, although it was notorious that they did not 
love him. Their good name, for which women will dare all things, 
was at stake ; for we read that “when the Shade had missed his throw 
at the Pandanus Tree, and knew that his wives would not be strangled, 
he wept aloud, for he had now proof that they had been unfaithful 
to him in life.” It is hard to say precisely what the Fijians believe to 
be the immortal part of man. The word “Yalo” has three meanings 
—Yalo (with pronoun suffixed), as Yalo-ngu = mind; Yalo (with 
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possessive pronoun separated) = shade or spirit; Yaloyalo = shadow. 
The pronoun is suffixed to all the intimate belongings of a person, his 
near relations, and the parts of his body; and a man’s mind, therefore, 
is regarded as being as intimately connected with a man’s body as-his 
arm, but his spirit having a separated possessive pronoun, was regarded 
as detachable from his body. The false prophet Navosavakandua told 
his followers that he had left his soul in Tonga, and that his body 
only was before them. 

The Spirit of a sick man could leave his body during sleep, and 
enter the body of a man in health: there it wou'd awake him suddenly 
and squeak by his lips a prophecy of the sick one’s death. This kind 
of hysterical attack has often hastened death by frightening the sick 
into a fulfilment of the prophecy. The Fijians seem to have recognised 
some connexion between the shadow and the Spirit. It was an insult 
to tread on a man’s shadow, and to stab at it with a spear was to 
compass his death by a lingering disease. 

The question of the Ghost’s material was as much vexed as it is in 
English ghost stories. The Shade is sometimes invisible ; at others it 
eats and drinks and gives hard substantial knocks. It seems also to 
decompose like the body. A man in Vatulele once played a trick upon 
Themba. He smeared his body with putrid fish, and, standing on the 
ferry bank, called to Themba to bring the hard-wood end of his canoe. 
Themba kuew by the smell of putrefaction that he was a Shade, and 
obeyed ; but as soon as the canoe drew near, the trickster threw a 
great stone he had hidden behind his back, smashing the canoe, and 
seriously upsetting thereby the designs of the Universe. Not till this 
did Themba know him for a mortal, and pronounce his punishment : 
which was to refuse him and his descendants for two generations 
passage over the Silent Water. Thus, the Shade is indistinguishable 
from the body, and, like the body, is subject to decomposition. It can 
also eat, drink, throw stones, weep, laugh, spit, pinch, make poetry, 
and dance. 

I have said that the particular incidents in the Soul’s last journey 
were suggested by the peculiar configuration of the country; but the 
beliefs of a primitive people spring from within. If there had been no 
long spur sweeping from the Sacred Mountain to the river delta, the 
story would no doubt have been different. Nevertheless, the ethics of 
the race would somehow have been illustrated: the industrious and the 
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brave would somehow have been rewarded ; the man of violence would 
have had some advantage over the man of peace ; the Shades would in 
some way have shown their preference for the terrors of death before 
the gloom of life; and the idle and cowardly would somehow have 
been put to shame. 

BASIL THOMSON. 





DEPAUPERISED 


NE Sunday afternoon some eighty little girls were seen walking 
() along a high road, by twos and twos, in solemn procession. 
They were an eminently well behaved little company, but there 
was something a touch uncanny in their appearance: they resembled 
each other so closely. They were all dressed alike in grey linsey-woolsey, 
and they all wore hats of exactly the same fashion. They walked, too, in 
just the same way ; their feet seemed to trail behind them. Nor was 
this all: on most of their faces there was precisely the same expression. 
The eldest of the lot was hardly fourteen ; yet many of them looked 
quite old, much too old for any such frivolities as laughing or playing. 
They turned neither to the right nor the left as they went ; but trudged 
along with a weary, care-worn air, as if they had all the burdens of the 
nation on their backs. Yet they were evidently well cared for: they had 
all good shoes on their feet, and were as clean as clean could be. They 
were well fed, too—there is an official report to prove it; well housed ; 
and they had teachers and governors to watch over them and bring them 
up in the way they should go. The town in which they lived would never 
have slept in its bed if they, its little paupers, had been neglected ; for 
it was bound alike by law and conscience to provide for them, and it 
prided itself on its keen sense of duty. It spent money on them quite 
lavishly, nor would it have grudged what it spent, if only the result had 
been more satisfactory. But what cut it to the quick, was that, although 
it did its best for these girls, they were always returned on its hands. 
There seemed to be no place in the world for them: wherever they went 
they were pariahs, and drifted back to the workhouse, as a rule, sooner 
or later. 

A few years ago quite a number of Boards of Guardians suddenly 
woke up to the fact that the system on which they were training the 
children under their care was a failure. The dirtiest of little city Arabs, 
who “just growed” amidst kicks and curses, turned out better more 
often than not—more honest, thrifty, and fending—than their carefully- 
brought up, well-taught proégés. And they straightway set to work to 
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sce how this state of things could be altered. How can pauper children 
best be trained to be self-respecting, self-supporting men and women, was 
the question they asked themselves; and this some have answered in one 
way and some, in another. Experiments of all kinds have been tried, 
from “boarding out” to building model villages, and the results obtained 
from them go far towards proving that the taint of pauperism is 
ineradicable. Let a child once be dubbed a pauper, and practically its 
chance in life is gone. The Sheffield Board of Guardians was the first to 
recognise this fact clearly and to take its teaching to heart. There were 
hard-headed business men among its members, and they were keenly 
alive not only to the inhumanity, but to the wastefulness, of the system 
under which “ they who are born in a workhouse always return there to 
die.” They reasoned in some such way as this :—Pauper children grow 
up to be pauper men and women, and pauper men and women are nothing 
but a trouble and expense to their fellows; evidently, therefore, the thing 
to be done is to put an end to the pauper children. And at the present 
moment there is not a pauper child to be found in Sheffield. A special 
interest is therefore attached to the Sheffield system. It is called the 
Scattered Cottage Homes system; and its authors claim that it possesses 
all the merits, and none of the defects, of the Boarding-out system. The 
peculiarity of it lies in the fact that it secures to every child belonging 
to the town a home, in the real meaning of the term, and enables one 
and all to be brought up under much the same conditions as they 
would have been, if they had+had working-class mothers and fathers 
able to provide for them. 

The Sheffield Guardians have rented, for the use of the children 
under their care, a number of good-sized cottages, or small houses ; and 
have fitted them up as any respectable artisan might fit up his home, if 
he were starting housekeeping. There are good beds and strong chairs 
and tables in the houses: all the necessities of life, in fact. Great care 
has been taken to make them as bright and cheery as possible ; there 
is plenty of colour on the walls, and when I saw them there was hardly 
a room but had its plant or pot of flowers. They are dotted about in 
different parts of the city, or rather of the suburbs, wherever the air is 
pure and there are open spaces for the children to play in. There are 
never more than two, however, in the same district ; for the Guardians 
attach the greatest importance to their protég¢és mixing freely with the 
children of their neighbours—losing themselves among them, in fact— 
and this they would never do, if there were many of them in any one 
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quarter. Besides, they all go to the Board Schools, and there is a 
danger that, if a number of them were in the same school, they would 
form there a little community apart. 

In the Scattered Homes children of all ages, both boys and girls, 
live together, and grow up together as one family, side by side. In the 
same house you will find little mites of three, great girls of fourteen cr 
fifteen, and boys of any age up to thirteen. This arrangement is found 
to answer extremely well. The elder children help to take care of the 
younger ; the younger, to rub off the angles of the elder; and the fact 
of the boys and girls being thrown together seems to have a good and 
wholesome influence on both.. Three of the Homes are reserved 
exclusively for Roman Catholic children, and so far as possible the 
Wesleyans are all lodged together, and so are the Congregationalists. 
In this way the “creed” difficulty is satisfactorily overcome. 

Each home is under the care of a matron, who is directly responsible 
for the well-being of all who live there. The children address her 
as “Mother,” and unless she can make them feel, in some degree at 
least, that she stands to them in this relation, she is regarded as 
a failure. Her office, it must be admitted, is no sinecure; to do 
her work efficiently she must be a kindly, good-natured woman of 
considerable force of character ; she must be in the prime of life, too, full 
of vigour, orderly and industrious, and, above all, devoted to children. 
No special training or education, however, is required of her ; for, after 
all, what she has to do is what every artisan’s wife with a large 
family does, or ought to do. She must be up betimes in the morning, 
for not only has she to prepare the breakfast, but she has to see that the 
children are washed and dressed to eat it, and that they are at school 
before the bell ceases ringing. While they are away at their lessons she 
cleans the house and prepares the dinner—it must be ready for them ‘o 
the minute. This dinner, though of the simplest kind, is always whcle- 
some, nutritive, well-cooked, and nicely served; and the children 
chatter and laugh to their hearts’ content as they eat it. The 
mother may rest if she likes while her charges are at school in the 
afternoon ; but she must be ready to give herself up to them, heart and 
soul, when they come trooping in to tea. She must work about in the 
house with the elder girls, and show them how to cook, how to wash 
their clothes and mend them, how to make fires, trim lamps, and clean 
rooms. She is expected, too, to try to make the boys “handy”: to 
teach them how to make use of their fingers, wits, and eyes. She must 
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be always on the alert to see that no harm befalls the little ones, to take 
care of the new arrivals, and to guard against anything that might lead 
to friction. Then, she is supposed to take an interest in the games of 
her charges, to listen to their experiences, to sympathise with them when 
things go wrong, to rejoice when all is right, to make much of them, to 
“mother” them in fact. And if this be beyond her power, well, she is 
not the woman for her post. 

In some of the homes the matrons are married women without 
children ; and in these cases their husbands act as house-fathers, and 
give some sort of rough-and-ready technical training to the boys, while 
they themselves are teaching the girls housewifery. One of the fathers 
is a tailor, another a shoemakcr, a third a joiner. They, as well as their 
wives, are the paid servants of the Guardians; and they help to make 
the clothes, shoes, &c., required for the children. 

The word of a Mother is law, of course, in her own home; among 
her children she rules supreme; still there is little chance of her 
misusing her power, for she is under close and constant surveillance. 
Each home is the care of some one Guardian, who looks upon the 
children there as his special charges, and takes a friendly interest in 
their concerns. He knows each one of them personally, visits them, 
talks to them, perhaps asks them to his house from time to time, or— 
there is no law against it—gives them sweets. Thus it is casy cnough 
for him to find out, in a general way, whether the world is going well 
with them or not; or whether or not they have any just cause of 
complaint against their mother. Then the Guardians have in their 
employment an official, the Children’s Superintendent, as he is called, 
whose special duty it is to watch over the mothers, and see that they 
do their work properly. He or his wife, the Matron, visits each house 

.every day; and no one knows when to expect them. 

On the Superintendent rests the full responsibility for the proper 
management of the homes. As the representative of the Guardians, 
he occupies with regard to the mothers the position of master; and 
requires them to render to him an account of all that takes place in 
their houses. Should any difficulty arise there they must at once 
report it to him. While keeping the mothers up to the mark, he 
brings his influence to bear also on the children, individually and 
collectively ; for he is an expert in the art of dealing with waifs and 
strays. He tries to find out their bent, if they have one; to develop 
what is good in them ; to root up what is evil ; and he deals out rewards 
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and punishments. It is he who decides the special home to which a 
child shall be sent; he decides, too, whether or not it shall remain 
there ; for if any little urchin does not “take” to the mother into whose 
charge he is given, if he seems to hold himself aloof from her, or to 
mope, he is removed from her care and sent to another home. 

The financial management is entirely in the hands of the Superinten- 
dent, and he has all the stores under his control. He buys the provisions, 
distributes them to the different houses, and watches that they are not 
misused—that there is no wastefulness on the one hand, nor stinting on 
the other. He and his wife together buy the materials for the children’s 
clothes, and direct the making of them; and so skilfully do they do 
their work, that they have brought about quite a marvellous change 
in the appearance of their charges. And this not by any lavish 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money, but by dint of taking trouble 
and using taste. There is not a touch of the pauper of former days 
about these children, as one sees them on their way to school. Not 
only are they neat and clean, but, for the most part, they are dressed 
quite prettily, and never more than two or three alike. One girl I saw 
was wearing quite an artistic little gown, and as nice a hat as the heart 
of a child could wish. Yet the serge of which the dress was made 
did not cost more than that depressing old linsey-woolsey, and would 
last quite as long; while as for the hat, its price, ready trimmed, 
was 63d. Pretty clothes, however, are only for the children who are 
willing to take care of them: shabby ones are given to such as havea 
fancy for falling into pools, upsetting plates, &c. The clder girls are 
allowed to have a casting vote in the choice of their dresses; and 
this is a much-appreciated privilege. 

The Sheffield Guardians were well aware, when they organised 
their Scattered Homes, that these homes in themselves were no complete 
solution for the destitute children problem. The little inmates enjoy a 
very considerable amount of liberty, just as other working-class children 
do. They make their way to and from school alone, and play about 
with the friends they gain there. They are free, in fact, to come and 
go much as they like, so long as they do their work at school and 
behave well at home. Thus they have plenty of chances, if they choose 
to take them, of getting into mischief. Then, as in the ordinary routine 
of home life, the children are often thrown together alone, they have 
opportunities of influencing each other, and leading each other astray. 
Should a black sheep get among them, therefore, the consequence might 
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be disastrous. Thus it is manifestly desirable that they should all be 
put through some sort of probation, before they are drafted into the 
homes. This is necessary also both from a sanitary point of view 
and as a question of convenience. There is undoubtedly a risk in 
admitting straight into a home children who have perhaps been living 
in an infected district ; and to send all comers there would necessitate 
the keeping of a large number of beds always ready for use. Besides, 
there are those pitiable little in-and-outers to be considered. It would 
destroy the whole character of the homes if children were to be sent 
there one day, only to be taken out again the next; yet, to send them 
to the workhouse, would be to subject them to the very influences which 
it is the object of the Sheffield scheme to fight against. An arrange- 
ment has been made by which these and many cognate difficulties 
have been overcome. 

A large building has been erected—the Children’s Headquarters 
it is called—and there every child who comes under the Guardians’ 
care must, in the first instance, take up its abode. The place serves 
at once as a receiving house, a residence for the Superintendent 
and the Matron, a general store-house, and a common laundry. 
It stands in several acres of ground; and it has quite near to it 
four homes which are each much larger than the ordinary Scattered 
Homes. The Children’s Hospital, too, is within the same boundaries, 
though at some little distance. When a boy—or girl—is brought 
to the Headquarters, he is put through the usual preliminaries in the 
way of bathing and disinfecting, and is examined by a doctor. 
He then passes into the Headquarters Home, which is completely 
cut off from communication with the other homes. Here he is 
under the close observation of the Superintendent ; and the length 
of his stay depends entirely on how he stands the tests to which 
he is subjected. If he belongs to the “dangerous” category, and is 
judged unfit to associate freely with other children, he remains where 
he is until he shows signs of improvement. If he is only “doubtful,” 
he is sent on, after a few days’ trial, to one of the homes near the 
Headquarters, where he is more under the surveillance of the Super- 
intendent than he would be if he were in a Scattered Home. If, 
however, after careful examination he is found to be “ fairly good ”—and 
most children are, it must be remembered, when properly treated—he 
passes straight from the Headquarters to one of the Scattered Homes. 
There he remains, providing he behaves well—otherwise he is promptly 
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brought back to the Headquarters—until he is thirteen. He is then 
transferred to a home where there are only boys, and where he is under 
the care of a house-father, who teaches him carpentering. The gir!s 
may stay in the mixed homes until, in fact, the time is come for them 
to earn their own living. 

Only some two or three years have elapsed since the first of the 
Scattered Homes was opened ; yet already the children who live there 
are quite a different set of beings from the old workhouse type. Both 
physically and mentally they are stronger than they used to be, 
brighter, more alert, more interested in what is going on in the world 
around them. They have lost that duil, listless look which was the 
badge of all their tribe ; and—a fact that speaks volumes—they do 
not trail their feet when they walk. Even their market value has risen. 
Two or three years ago a workhouse girl, when she fifst went out to 
service, earned only sixpence a week; and it was hard to find a 
situation for her. A home girl starting life gets one and sixpence a 
week, and has half a dozen places to choose from. There is quite a 
demand, too, for the boys: ‘* sharp handy little fellows” is the judgment 
passed upon them as a whole, although there are dull ones among 
them. They start on terms of equality with their fellows, and have just 
as fair a prospect of making their way in the world as the sons and 
daughters of most artisans. As an old woman remarked one day, as 
she stood watching them playing: “ They have got their chance, and 
they will take it. It’s not the likes of them as will ever see the inside 
of a workhouse.” 

And the cost of it? Does the process of depauperisation entail 
any very heavy burden on the town? So far the average cost of a 
child in a home has been 6s. 3a. a week—viz., maintenance 3s. 43d. ; 
rent, salaries of officials, &c., 2s. 10a. And there is every prospect 
that it will be less in the future, as the initial expenses have been 
defrayed. At some of the huge Poor Law institutions, it may be noted, 
the cost per head is between 8s. and 9s. a week. 

EDITH SELLERS. 





MUTABILE SEMPER 


™ HE stood on the other side of the garden fence, and regarded me 
S gravely as I came down the road. Then she said, “ Hi-o!” and 
I responded, “ Hullo!” and pulled up somewhat nervously. 
To tell the truth, the encounter was not entirely unexpected on my 
part. The previous Sunday I had seen her in church, and after service 
it had transpired who she was, this new-comer, and what aunt she was 
staying with. That morning a volunteer had been called for, to take a 
note to the Parsonage, and rather to my own surprise I had found 
myself stepping forward with alacrity, while the others had become 
suddenly absorbed in various pursuits, or had sneaked unobtrusively out 
of view. I had formed no deliberate plan of action ; yet I suppose I 
recollected that the road to the Parsonage led past her Aunt’s garden. 
She began the conversation, while I hopped backwards and forwards. 
over the ditch, feigning a careless ease. “Saw you in church on 
Sunday,” she said, “only you looked different then. All dressed up, 
and your hair quite smooth, and brushed up at the sides, and O, so 
shiny! What do they put on it, to make it shine like that? Don’t 
you hate having your hair brushed?” she ran on, without waiting for an 
answer. “ How your boots squeaked when you came down the aisle! 
When mine squeak, I walk in all the puddles till they stop. Think Ill 
get over the fence.” This she proceeded to do in a business-like way, 
while, my hands deep in my pockets, I regarded her movements with 
silent interest, as those of some strange new animal. “I’ve been 
gardening,” she explained, when she had joined me, “ but I didn’t like 
it. There’s so many worms about to-day. I hate worms. Wish they’d 
keep out of the way when I’m digging.” ‘“O, I like worms when I’m 
digging,” I replied heartily ; “seem to make things more lively, don’t 
they?” She reflected. “Shouldn’t mind ’em so much if they were warm 
and dry,” she said, “ but——” here she shivered, and I liked her for it, 
though if it had been my own flesh and blood, hoots of derision would 
have instantly assailed her. ' 
From worms we passed, naturally enough, to frogs, and thence to 
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pigs, aunts, gardeners, rocking horses, and other fellow citizens of our 
common kingdom. In five minutes we had each other’s confidences, 
and I seemed to have. known her for a lifetime. Somehow, on the 
subject of one’s-self it was easier to be frank and communicative with 
her than with one’s female kin. It must be, I supposed, because she was 
less familiar with one’s faulty, tattered past. 

“I was watching you as you came along the road,” she said 
presently, “and you had your head down and your hands in your 
pockets, and you weren’t throwing stones at anything, or whistling, or 
jumping over things ; and I thought perhaps you’d bin scolded, or got 
a stomachache.” 

“No,” I answered shyly, “it wasn’t that. Fact is, I was—I often— 
but it's a secret!” 

There I made an error in tactics. That enkindling word set her 
dancing round me, half imploring, half imperious. “O, do tell it me!” 
she cried. “You must! I'll never tell any one else at all, I vow and 
declare I won’t!” Her small frame wriggled with emotion, and with 
imploring eyes she jigged impatiently just in front of me. Her hair 
was tumbled bewitchingly on her shoulders, and even the loss of a 
front tooth—a loss incidental to her age—seemed but to add a piquancy 
to her face. 

“You won’t care to hear about it,” I said, wavering. “ Besides, 
I can’t explain exactly. I think I won't tell you.” But all the time 
I knew I should have to. 

“ But I do care,” she wailed plaintively. “I didn’t think you’d be so 
unkind!” 

This would never do. That little downward tug at either corner of 
the mouth—I knew the symptom only too well! “It’s like this,” I 
began stammeringly. “ This bit of road here—up as far as that corner 
—you know it’s a horrid dull bit of road. I’m always having to go up 
and down it, and I know it so well, and I’m so sick of it. So whenever 
I get to that corner, I just—well, I go right off to another place!” 
“What sort of a place?” she asked, looking round her gravely. “Of 
course it’s just a place I imagine,” I went on hurriedly and rather 
shamefacedly ; “but it’s an awfully nice place—the nicest place you 
ever saw. And I always go off there in church, or during joggraphy 
lessons.” 

“I’m sure it’s not nicer’ than my home,’ 

O, you ought to see my home—it’s lovely! We've got—— 


? 


she cried patriotically. 


” 
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“Yes it is, ever so much nicer,” I interrupted. “I mean ”—TI went 
on apologetically—* of course I know your home’s beautiful and all that. 
But this sust be nicer, cos if you want anything at all, you’ve only got 
to want it, and you can have it!” 

“That sounds jolly,” she murmured. “Tell me more about it, please. 
Tell me how you get there, first.” 

“ T—don't—quite—know—exactly,” I replied. “I just go. But 
generally it begins by—well, you’re going up a broad, clear river in 
a sort of a boat. You're not rowing or anything—you’re just moving 
along. And there’s beautiful grass meadows on both sides, and the 
river’s very full, quite up to the level of the grass. And you glide along 
by thé edge. And the people are haymaking there, and playing games, 
and walking about ; and they shout to you, and you shout back to them, 
and they bring you things to eat out of their baskets, and let you drink 
out of their bottles ; and some of ’em are the nice people you read about 
in books. And so at last you come to the Palace steps—great broad 
marble steps, reaching right down to the water. And there at the steps 
you find every sort of boat you can imagine—schooners, and punts, and 
row-boats, and little men-of-war. And you have any sort of boating you 
want to—rowing, or sailing, or shoving about in a punt!” 

“I'd go sailing,” she said decidedly: “and I’d steer. No, you'd have 
to steer, and I’d sit about on the deck. No, I wouldn’t though; I’d 
row—at least I’d make you row, and I’d steer. And then we'd 
O no! I'll tell you what we'd do! We’d just sit in a punt and dabble!” 

“Of course we'll do just what you like,” I said hospitably; but 
already I was beginning to feel my liberty of action somewhat curtailed 
by this exigent visitor I had so rashly admitted into my sanctum. 

“T don’t think we'd boat at all,” she finally decided. “It’s always so 
wobbly. Where do you come to next?” 

“You go up the steps,” I continued, “and in at the door, and the 
very first place you come to is the Chocolate Room!” 

She brightened up at this, and I heard her murmur softly to herself, 
“Chocolate Room!” 

“It’s got every sort of chocolate you can think of,” I wenton: “ Soft 
chocolate, with sticky stuff inside, white and pink, what girls like ; and 
hard shiny chocolate, that cracks when you bite it, and takes such a nice 
long time to suck!” 


“TI like the soft stuff best,” she said, “’cos you can eat such a lot 
more of it!” 
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This was to me a new aspect of the chocolate question, and I 
regarded her with interest and some respect. With us, chocolate was 
none too common a thing, and whenever we happened to come by any, 
we resorted to the quaintest devices in order to make it last out. Still, 
legends had reached us of children who actually had, from time to time, 
as much chocolate as they could possibly eat; and here, apparently, 
was one of them. 

“You can have all the creams,” I said magnanimously, “and I’ll eat 
the hard sticks, ’cos I like ’em best.” 

“O, but you mustn’t!” she cried impetuously. “You must eat the 
same asI do! It isn’t nice to want to eat different. I'll tell you what 
—you must give me all the creams, and then I'll give you—I’ll give you 
what you ought to have!” 

“O, all right,” I said, in a subdued sort of way. It seemed a little 
hard to be put under a sentimental restriction like this in one’s own 
Chocolate Room. “But in the next room you come to,” I proceeded, 
“there’s fizzy drinks! There’s a marble-slab business all round the 
room, and little silver taps ; and you just turn the right tap, and have 
any kind of fizzy drink you want.” 

“What fizzy drinks are there?” she inquired. “O, all sorts,” I 
answered hastily, hurrying on. (She might restrict my eatables, but I’d 
be hanged if I was going to have her meddle with my drinks.) “Then 
you go down the corridor, and at the back of the palace there’s a 
great big park—the finest park you ever saw. And there’s ponies to 
ride on, and carriages, and carts; and a little railway, all complete, 
engine and guard’s van and all; and you work it yourself, and you 
can go first-class, or in the van, or on the engine, just whichever 
you choose.” 

“T’d go on the engine,” she murmured dreamily. “No, I wouldn’t, 
’d——” 

“ Then there’s all the soldiers,” I struck in. Really the line had to 
be drawn somewhere, and I could not have my railway system disor- 
ganised and turned upside down by a mere girl. “There’s any quantity 
of ’em, fine big soldiers, and they all belong to me. And a row of brass 
cannons all along the terrace! And every now and then I give the 
order, and they fire off all the guns!” 

“ No, they don’t,” she interrupted hastily. “I won’t have ’em fire off 
any guns! You must tell’em not to. I hate guns, and as soon as they 
begin firing I shall run right away!” “But—but that’s what they’re 
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there for,” I protested, aghast. “I don’t care,” she insisted. “They 
mustn’t do it. They can walk about behind me, if they like, and talk 
to me, and carry things. But they mustn’t fire off any guns.” 

I was sadly conscious by this time that in this brave palace of mine, 
wherein I was wont to swagger daily, irresponsible and unquestioned, I 
was rapidly becoming—so to speak—a mere lodger. The idea of my 
fine big soldiers being told off to “carry things!” I was not inclined 
to tell her any more, though there still remained plenty more to tell. 

“Any other boys there?” she asked presently, in a casual sort of 
way. 

“O yes,” I unguardedly replied. “Nice chaps, too. We'll have 
great ” Then I recollected myself. “We'll play with them, of 
course,” I went on. “But you are going to be my friend, aren’t you? 
And you'll come in my boat, and we'll travel in the guard’s van together, 
and I'll stop the soldiers firing off their guns!” But she looked 
mischievously away, and—do what I would—I could not get her to 
promise. 

Just then the striking of the village clock awoke within me another 
clamorous timepiece, reminding me of midday mutton a good half-mile 
away, and of penalties and curtailments attaching to a late appearance. 
We took a hurried farewell of each other, and before we parted I got 
from her an admission that she might be gardening again that afternoon, 
if only the worms would be less aggressive and give her a chance. 

“Remember,” I said as I turned to go, “ you mustn’t tell anybody 
about what I’ve been telling you!” She appeared to hesitate, swinging 
one leg to and fro, while she regarded me sideways with half-shut eyes. 
“It’s a dead secret,” I said, artfully. “A secret between us two, and 
nobody knows it except ourselves!” Then she promised, nodding 
violently, big-eyed, her mouth pursed up small. The delight of revela- 
tion and the bliss of possessing a secret run each other very close. But 
the latter generally wins—for a time. 

I had passed the mutton stage and was weltering in warm rice 
pudding, before I found leisure to pause and take in things generally ; 
and then a glance in the direction of the window told me, to my dismay, 
that it was raining hard. This was annoying’ in every way, for, even if 
it cleared up later, the worms—I knew well from expcerience—would be 
offensively numerous and frisky. Sulkily I said grace and accompanied 
the others upstairs to the schoolroom: where I got out my paint-box 
and resolved to devote myself seriously to Art which of late I had much 
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neglected. Harold got hold of a sheet of paper and a pencil, retired 
to a table in the corner, squared his elbows, and protruded his tongue. 
Literature had always been 47s form of artistic expression. 

Selina had a fit of the fidgets, bred of the unpromising weather, and, 
instead of settling down to something on her own account, she must needs 
walk round and annoy us artists, intent on embodying our conceptions of 
the ideal. She had been looking over my shoulder some minutes before 
I knew of it ; or I would have had a word or two to say upon the subject. 

“TI suppose you call that thing a ship?” she remarked contemp- 
tuously. “Who ever heard of a pink ship! Hoo-hoo!” I stifled 
my wrath, knowing that in order to score properly it was necessary to 
keep a cool head. “There is a pink ship,” I observed with forced 
calmness, “lying in the toy-shop window now. You can go and look 
at it if you like. D’you suppose you know more about ships than 
the fellows who make ’em ?” 


Selina, baffled for the moment, returned to the charge presently. 
“Those are funny things, too,” she observed. “S’pose they’re meant 
to be trees? But they’re blue.” 

“They are trees,” I replied with severity: “and they are blue. 
They’ve got to be blue, ’cos you stole my gamboge last week, so I can’t 


mix up any green.” 

“ Didn't steal your gamboge,” declared Selina haughtily, edging 
away, however, in the direction of Harold. “ And I wouldn't tell lies, 
either, if I was you, about a dirty little bit of gamboge.” I preserved a 
discreet silence. After all, I knew sie knew she stole my gamboge. 

The moment Harold became conscious of Selina’s stealthy approach, 
he dropped his pencil and flung himself flat upon the table, protecting thus 
his literary efforts from chilling criticism by the interposed thickness of 
his person. From somewhere in his interior proceeded a heartrending 
compound of squeal and whistle, as of escaping steam: long-drawn, 
ear-piercing, unvarying in note. 

“TI only just want to see,” protested Selina, struggling to uproot his 
small body from the scrawl it guarded. But Harold clung limpet-like 
to the table edge, and his shrill protest continued to deafen humanity 
and to threaten even the serenities of Olympus. The time seemed come 
for a demonstration in force. Personally I cared little what soul-out- 
pourings of Harold were pirated by Selina—she was pretty sure to get 
hold of them sooner or later; and indeed I rather welcomed the 
diversion as favourable to the undisturbed pursuit of Art. But the 
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clannishness of sex has its unwritten laws. Boys, as such, are 
sufficiently put upon, maltreated, trodden under, as it is. Should they 
fail to hang together in perilous times, what disasters, what ignominies, 
may not be looked for? Perhaps even (possibly) an extinction of the 
tribe. I dropped my paint brush and sailed shouting into the fray. 
The result for a short space hung dubious. There is a period of life 
when the difference of a year or two in age far outweighs the minor 
advantage of sex. Then the gathers of Selina’s frock came away with 
a sound like the rattle of distant musketry ; and this calamity it was, 
rather than mere brute compulsion, that quelled her indomitable spirit. 

The female tongue is mightier than the sword, as I soon had good 
reason to know, when Selina, her riven garment held out at length 
avenged her discomfiture with the Greek-fire of personalities and abuse. 
Every black incident in my short, but not stainless, career—every error 
every folly, every penalty ignobly suffered—were paraded before me as 
in a magic-lantern show. The information, however, was not par- 
ticularly new to me, and the effect was staled by previous rehearsals. 
Besides, a victory remains a victory, whatever the moral character of 
the triumphant general. 

Harold chuckled and crowed as he dropped from the table, revealing 
the document over which so many gathers had sighed their short lives 
out. “ You can read it if you like,” he said to me gratefully. “It’s 
only a Death-letter.” Now, it had never been possible to say what 
Harold’s particular amusement of the hour might turn out to be. 
One thing only was certain, that it would be something improbable, 
unguessable, not to be foretold. Who, for instance, in search of 
relaxation, would ever dream of choosing the drawing-up of a 
testamentary disposition of property? Yet this was the form taken 
by Harold’s latest craze; and in justice this much had to be said fo 
him, that in the christening of his amusement he had gone right to th 
heart of the matter. The words “will” and “testament” have various 
meanings and uses; but about the signification of “death-letter” there 
can be no manner of doubt. I smoothed out the crumpled paper, and 
read. In actual form it deviated considerably from that usually 
adopted by family solicitors of standing, the wy resemblance, indeed, 
lying in the absence of punctuation. 

“my dear edward (it ran) when I die I leave all my muny to you 
my walkin sticks wips my crop my sord and gun bricks forts and all 
things i have goodbye my dear charlotte when i die I leave you my 
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wach and cumpus and pencel case my salors and camperdown my 
picteres and evthing goodbye your loving brother armen my dear 
Martha I love you very much-i leave you my garden my mice and 
rabets my plants in pots when I die please take care of them my 
dear ” Cetera desunt. 

“Why, you’re not leaving me anything!” exclaimed Selina 
indignantly. “You're a regular mean little boy, and I'll take back 
the last birthday present I gave you!” 

“TI don’t care,” said Harold, repossessing himself of the document. 
“I was going to leave you something, but I shan’t now, ’cos you tried 
to read my death-letter before I was dead!” 

“Then I'll write a death-letter myself,” retorted Selina, scenting an 
artistic vengeance: “and I shan’t leave you a single thing!” And she 
went off in search of a pencil. 

The tempest within doors had kept my attention off the condition of 
things without. But now a glance through the window told me that the 
rain had entirely ceased, and that everything was bathed instead in a 
radiant glow of sunlight, more golden than any gamboge of mine could 
possibly depict. Leaving Selina and Harold to settle their feud by 
a mutual disinheritance, I slipped from the room and escaped into the 
open air, eager to pick up the loose end of my new friendship just where 
I had dropped it that morning. In the glorious reaction of the sunshine 
after the downpour, with its moist warm smells, bespanglement of 
greenery, and inspiriting touch of rain-washed air, the parks and 
palaces of the imagination glowed with a livelier iris, and their blurred 
beauties shone out again with fresh blush and palpitation. As I sped 
along to the tryst, again I accompanied my new comrade along the 
corridors of my pet palace into which I had so hastily introduced her ; 
and on reflection I began to see’ that it wouldn’t work properly. I had 
made a mistake, and these were not the surroundings in which she was 
most fitted to shine. However, it really did not matter much; I had 
other palaces to place at her disposal—plenty of ’em; and on a further 
acquaintance with and knowledge of her tastes, no doubt I could find 
something to suit her. 

There was a real Arabian one, for instance, which I visited but 
rarely—only just when I was in the fine Oriental mood for it: a wonder 
of silk hangings, fountains of rose-water, pavilions and minarets. 
Hundreds of silent well-trained slaves thronged the stairs and alleys 
of this establishment, ready to fetch and carry for her all day, if she 
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wished it ; and my brave soldiers would be spared the indignity. Also 
there were processions through the bazaar at odd moments—processions 
with camels, elephants, and palanquins. Yes, she was more suited for 
the East, this imperious young person; and I determined that thither 
she should be personally conducted as soon as ever might be. 

I reached the fence, and climbed up two bars of it, and, leaning over, 
I looked this way and that for my twin-souled partner of the morning. 
It was not long before I caught sight of her, only a short distance away. 
Her back was towards me and—well, one can never foresee exactly how 
one will find things !—she was talking to a Boy. 

Of course there are boys and boys, and Lord knows I was never 
narrow. But this was the Parson’s son from an adjoining village, a red- 
headed boy, and as common a little beast as ever stepped. He 
cultivated ferrets—his only good point ; and it was evidently through 
the medium of this art that he was basely supplanting me, for her head 
was bent absorbedly over something he carried in his hands. With 
some trepidation I called out “ Hi.” But answer there was none. Then 
again I called “ Hi,” but this time with a sickening sense of failure and 
of doom. She replicd only by a complex gesture, decisive in import if 
not easily described. A petulant toss of the head, a jerk of the left 
shoulder, and a backward kick of the left foot, all delivered at once 
that was all, and that was enough. The red-headed boy never even 
condescended to glance my way. Why, indeed, should he? I dropped 
from the fence without another effort, and took my way homewards 
along the weary road. 

Little inclination was left to me, at first, for any solitary visit to my 
accustomed palace, the pleasures of which I had so recently tasted in 
company : and yet after a minute or two I found myself, from habit, 
sneaking off there much as usual. Presently I became aware of a 
certain solace and consolation in my newly-recovered independence of 
action. Quit of all female whims and fanciful restrictions, I rowed, 
sailed, or punted, just as I pleased; in the Chocolate Room I cracked 
and nibbled the hard sticks, with a certain contempt for those who 
preferred the soft veneered article ; and I mixed and quaffed countless 
fizzy drinks without dread of any Prohibitionist. Finally, I swaggered 
into the Park, paraded all my soldiers on the terrace, and, bidding them 
take the time from me, gave the order to fire off all the guns. 

KENNETH GRAHAME, 





CANDOUR IN BIOGRAPHY 


“ UBLISH everything. To suppress is to falsify history. The 
frank, manly, honest, straightforward biographer knows that 
he would do small service to the character he is portraying by 

omitting anything. The timid or cunning friends who ask that 
documents should be suppressed are calling on the biographer to be 
untruthful. If I bowdlerise, I shall idealise and give a false picture. 
I will brave the anger of surviving friends. I will have the courage to 
speak out.” This and a great deal more of the same quality is (in 
effect) what we have been hearing during the past six weeks in defence 
of a recently published biography. The biography itself, though 
unquestionably a vivid and graphic work, is, I believe, open to 
criticism, which it is gradually receiving, of a kind that would carry 
us far beyond the considerations above alluded to. But as these 
considerations have a force of their own, and open a question intercst- 
ing beyond the special occasion, I shall attempt to make a few 
suggestions on the theory of biography which they imply. I will 
examine the theory on its own merits and without reference to any 
existing exemplification of its possible consequences. 

I begin by entirely admitting that the careful student who wishes to 
form an accurate judgment of a given character should see the whole 
available evidence. The suppressions of the “astute” or the “timid” 
are so far prejudicial to perfect truth and accuracy. I goa step further, 
and do not care to dispute that, apart from letters unintelligible or 
misleading without explanation of their circumstances, the public may, 
in the long run, form a truer impression of a man from a very liberal 
publication of his letters. No doubt the judgment of the public is far 
more superficial and liable to bias than that of those deeply interested 
in forming a true judgment. But in the long run the evidence will be 
sifted by the more careful students, and their verdict will obtain with 
the majority. 

Here, be it observed, a more or less true impression may be gained 
at some cost. Feelings may be hurt; failings may be brought into 
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prominence, which friends would prefer to forget ; faults may be placed 
in such relief as to give quite an erroneous impression—from the 
accidental preservation of an undue proportion of letters in which they 
are vividly disclosed. Still, if choice is to be made between two 
inaccurate versions of a man’s character, one due to the suppression of 
letters in which faults are exhibited, the other to their over-free publica- 
tion, the less pleasant is likely to be the nearer to the truth. Whether, 
having regard to the sacredness of a dead man’s reputation, it is right to 
give the world what is slightly unjust rather than what is considerably 
too favourable is a further question. 

Be this as it may, the biography of a man is on an entirely different 
footing from the mere publication of his remains. It is not a collection 
of documents, but a narrative, illustrated by documents. The process 
of sifting the evidence is supposed to have been already gone through 
by the biographer. The reader takes him as a guide. He knows that 
the publication of a// documents is an impossibility. No biography 
could be endurable which attempted it. Selection there must have 
been; and he trusts to the biographer’s judgment, to his personal 
knowledge of his subject, to his opportunities of seeing a// the evidence, 
that the selection has so been made as ‘to give the various elements of 
the character justly. The reader does not, in the first instance, sit as a 
judge or sift critically. He knows that material for so doing is largely 
inaccessible to him. He takes in the character as it is depicted by the 
biographer, with the aid of the materials of his choice. 

And the writer obviously chooses from his mass of material that 
which will exhibit the conception of the character which he has been 
led to entertain by the conscientious study of a// the evidence available. 
Two biographers who have formed different conceptions would not 
choose the same material. If Carlyle and Macaulay had adhered to 
their respective estimates of Boswell, after reading all his papers and 
letters; and if each had then proceeded to write the life of Boswell, 
the letters which would strike each as characteristic would be largely 
different. To one writer he was a toadying busybody, with a touch of 
reverence, to the other a reverent disciple with an element of the prying 
busybody. Both many of the letters chosen and the suggestion in the 
text of their relative significance wouid differ accordingly. And the 
impression left on the reader—who, be it ever remembered, does not 
study the matter as a critic at first, but takes in the general effect of the 
book as a whole—is likely to be determined by the biographer’s own 
judgment. 
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In other words, a biography is zof primarily an accumulation of 
evidence. It is a picture. 

Now nothing is more striking in painting a likeness than the 
minute changes which may alter the whole expression. One finishing 
touch is added to an excellent picture. The casual observer may 
still say, “Like, very like. The long nose, the lanky limbs, the big 
eyes—just what I remember.” But the intimate friend groans and 
says, “That line has spoilt the whole picture. It givesa sinister look 
which tells of a wholly different nature.” 

This may happen from a momentary lapse in the painter's art. But 
if so minute a change has so considerable an effect, how extensive 
must be the powers of the caricaturist, whose aim it is to paint an 
unmistakable likeness, which shall nevertheless have certain features so 
exaggerated as to produce a ridiculous result. His art consists in 
delineating what is true, but out of proportion. He fascinates by his 
vividness, and it is often waste of time in the ordinary onlooker to hunt 
out the secret of the false impression produced. Every feature can be 
defended as corresponding with the original. And it is an endless task 
to trace in detail the numerous changes in relative proportion which in 
combination produce so startling an effect. No better caricatures are 
made than by the mechanical process of reflecting a figure in a convex 
or concave mirror. Here the laws of nature ensure a real correspondence 
between the reflection and the-object reflected. And yet a comparison 
between the two reflections will show what absolutely opposite effects can 
be produced from the same “material” by the reversal of its proportions, 

It is obvious that a similar result may be obtained in biographical 
narration. All human characters are made up of the same primary 
affections and passions ; just as all human faces have eyes, nose, mouth, 
and chin. It is in minute varieties of form and in the proportion they 
bear to‘one another that the difference lies. And here is the opportunity 
for the biographical caricaturist. Turn a man’s occasional weakness into 
a besetting sin, by accumulating instances of it without reminding the 
reader that five occasions may be spread over fifteen years; depict an 
odd mannerism as though it were of the essence of his manner ; dwell 
on three instances of resentment and leave barely described twenty cases 
of generosity—this is the kind of treatment which may manufacture from 
true items of evidence a grotesquely false representation of a man, both 
of his bearing and of his character. 

And there is another tempting method of caricature. It used at one 
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time to be the fashion in schoolroom histories to make the characters 
embodiments of some leading quality, of some characteristic marked 
out, it may be, beforehand, by political or religious prejudice. Becket 
has been the proud and ambitious Churchman ; Queen Elizabeth has 
been Good Queen Bess; Mary, Bloody Mary. And on the other side 
Luther has been little more than an insincere sensualist. 

A biography on such broad lines would carry its inaccuracy on 
the face of it. But the temptation remains to make one quality the 
characteristic to which all others are subordinate. And this is a 
common means of effective caricature either in painting or in writing. 
The Jew is caricatured as being the embodiment of a nose. The 
vacant fop may be typified by want of chin. And in literature it is 
often tempting to give the typical miser, the typical spendthrift, the 
typical hypocrite. To do so enables the author to be more graphic and 
leave a more definite impression on the reader’s mind than by observing 
the true proportions and giving fully the complex web of human 
character. You may even give forcibly a perfectly true aspect. But 
such pictures as a whole are utterly untrue to the original. They stand 
out in the memory as Dickens’s Harold Skimpole, or Jingle, or Fagin, or 
Pecksniff, or Micawber, as vivid and never-to-be-forgotten sketches of 
certain aspects of men who, if they ever lived, were something so much 
more, that the sketches are not real representations at all. 

A caricaturist, then, seizes true aspects and develops them out of 
proportion. A literary caricaturist does the same for some salient 
features of character, or external mannerism in a creation of his own. 
The biographical caricaturist does it for the subject of his biography. 
And as Dickens was all the more effective because, as his friends tell 
us, he used in real life only to see the peculiarities he depicted, and to be 
so fascinated by them as to neglect looking further, so the biographical 
caricaturist is the more vivid and effective if he writes with conviction, 
if he sees in the character he is describing almost exclusively the 
peculiarities he is led to dwell on and to depict out of proportion. 
He gives the man as he sees him; instinctively selects material 
illustrative of the aspect which fascinates him by attraction or repulsion ; 
interprets everything by the leading feature; makes a Macchiavelli, 
or a Mephistopheles, or an Iago, of one who had in reality many human 
qualities very evenly balanced. 

In fact, he commits precisely the same offence against true art as the 
idealising biographer; with the addition of an offence against kindliness 
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The idealiser takes the good traits, chooses instinctively by preference 
material illustrative of them, neglects weaknesses or faults. The other 
takes the special characteristics which have amused or struck him; 
notes a trace of them in every letter he prints; seizes with delight 
and places in boldest relief such documents as really bring these 
characteristics out; achieves a result similar to that of the born 
caricaturist in art, who has from the first see in his subject mainly 
suggestions of the giraffe, or the peacock, or the hawk; who concen- 
trates his attention on the features to which such suggestion has been 
due—the prominent nose or chin, the long neck, the strut, the lanky 
legs—develops them with fascinated amusement, until the other features 
appear to have scarcely any connexion with the general character of 
the face—to be mere appendages, or a necessary background for the 
significant excrescence. The conviction grows upon the artist that the 
features which have struck him are the key to the whole face, that he 
is more and more inclined to treat reduction to proportion as suppression 
of truth. He defends his sketch with perverse ingenuity. He has done 
full justice to the other features, he declares. He enlarges on their 
beauty and significance, though he has, in point of fact, traced them 
hastily and faintly in the actual picture. He will not reduce by a 
hundredth part of an inch the uncomely mouth and chin which he has 
made so large and distinct. They are there in the original man, and 
en no account will he rob his picture of its realistic details which he 
has so carefully elaborated. And the chief offence against accuracy 
being a change of proportion, it is waste of time to argue with him 
in detail. The inaccuracy cannot be adequately measured in words or 
figures. No broad statement can be commensurate with the far-reaching 
error. A tenth of an inch too much here and too little there is only 
in all two tenths; the faint colouring or blurred outline elsewhere 
cannot be described in its exact degree ; yet the untrue effect of the 
whole is grotesque. 

All this holds good of biography. The caricature, which is due 
mainly to a one-sided view of the character, held with conviction, is likely 
to be at once the most vivid and the most misleading. A memoir of 
Dr. Johnson is, we will suppose, to be written, shortly after his death. 
The writer who undertakes to deal with his remains and write his life 
(Boswell by hypothesis being non-existent) has barely known Johnson. 
The only time he met him he was the worse for liquor, and was 
extremely rude to one or two of the writer's friends. He has adopted 
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Horace Walpole’s estimate of Johnson, that “he may be a very good 
man at bottom, but is a most disagreeable man at top.” The sight of 
him with his swollen veins after excess in eating and drinking has made 
an indelible impression. Of his brilliant conversation he knows only by 
hearsay. He does not deny or doubt it. But all he heard and saw was 
rudeness obviously joined with drunkenness. He reads Johnson’s papers 
and diaries, noting as most significant the confessions of excess in 
eating and drinking, the slothfulness, the other faults liberally owned 
to. The picture takes shape and grows vivid in his own mind. “ Here 
is a man who, from his great talent and reputation, has been idealised by 
his friends. 1 have no such prepossession. I will depict the man as I 
saw him myself. I will extenuate nothing.” And the writer is as good as 
his word. He gives the picture of a drunken sot, an uncouth bear, rude to 
every one, hardly human, without sense of propriety. He does not deny 
that Johnson reformed and gave up drink, that there were better traits 
in his character ; nay, having read the diaries and letters, he says that the 
character was in some respects a noble one—when he was sober. But 
such admissions are addenda and appendices. The book is, on the 
whole, a protest, full of righteous indignation, against idealisation. It 
is a picture “of the man as I saw him, as I knew him.” It is not the 
Johnson whose piercing perceptions, vigour of mind, moral elevation of 
judgment, wonderful brilliance and wide information, commanding force 
of will and intellect, have made us almost forget that such a scene as 
impressed this biographer may have really occurred. It is a picture 
drawn from that one evil hour, by one to whom that evil hour is a living 
fact, and the rest a matter of hearsay or reading. 

The friend of Johnson is indignant. “Where,” he asks, “is Johnson’s 
piety?” The author triumphantly shows in a footnote the words “in 
spite of his religious feeling.” ‘Where is his constant charity?” The 
author has set down twenty lines in the seven hundredth page of Vol. II 
which give a long eulogium of his charity and goodness of heart, “But 
you represent him as unkind in the great bulk of the text, and even in 
this passage you do not convince the reader that you believe in his 
kindness, or give instances of it.” Here, indignation is the effectual 
retort: “When I acknowledge the faults of the man I am accused of 
telling lies, yet when I speak in admiration:of him I am told that I do 
not say enough. Because I do not give a set of goody-goody stories 
suitable for.a saint’s life, I do not satisfy you.” “How about his tender 
love for his wife?” Two whole pages on it in the seventeenth appendix. 
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“T had not observed these pages. Still, the general effect is contrary to’ 
the drift of such passages. You do not give his good qualities due. 
proportion. Take, for example, his real sense of the fitness of things, 
quite inconsistent with this picture of a mere boor—take his interview: 
with George III, his visit to the Duke of Argyll?” Five pages, 
including both episodes, in the twenty-seventh appendix. The 
biographer here becomes effective and even triumphant. “ False pro- 
portion,” he exclaims, “is now your criticism. How could I emphasise: 
such a quality more than by concentrating the instances of it, collecting 
them together and giving it as a salient feature in his character? The 
fact is you want me to suppress his excesses and sottishness. This I 
will never do. His was a noble character and will not be served by: 
such unworthy subterfuges. He was a downright and truthful man, and 
would be the last to sanction such suppressions himself.” 

We have our Boswell, and such a book would do Johnson no harm.; 
But had it given to Englishmen their first idea of Johnson, I venture to 
say that it might have taken years for the proportions to be set right— 
for the evidence in the book itself to have corrected the Picture in the 
book. Appendices seventeen and twenty-seven would eventually be 
reached by some literary Columbus, would be enlarged upon in their 
bearing on the rest. A fresh key would be thereby supplied to letters: 
hitherto read for their incidental illustrations of blunt rudeness. Con- 
firmation of the new view of Johnson would come from the book 
itself, read under the influence of this new suggestion. Further 
confirmation would be given by the anecdotes and letters supplied by 
surviving friends. The current of opinion would be changed, and the 
secret of the one-sided biography analysed. 

But, meanwhile, the unpleasant picture of the original biographer 
may have been reproduced by reviewers without the favourable admis- 
sions which even his own text supplied, to qualify the painful effect of 
the whole; and for a generation Johnson would have lived for the 
popular mind a vivid figure, painful to his surviving friends from the 
very authenticity of the anecdotes against him so carefully collected, 
and the rude letters preserved. The picture would remain as the truce 
Dr. Johnson, whom his friends had invested with a halo which the 
evidence produced had for ever removed. 

I will only add that, such being the power of the biographer from 
his own erroneous or prejudiced judgment to turn the picture derivable 
from a man’s writings into a caricature, in which the proportions are 
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distorted, it has naturally been the custom to leave private papers to be 
dealt with by a friendly hand. To obtain a true likeness is difficult. It 
is nearly impossible that one who is not a friend should so far under- 
stand those remarkable traits which make a man worth writing about as 
to execute a true likeness. And though many a friend will give an 
idealised portrait, it is certainly juster to the dead that the selection and 
description should be carried out on the principle of illustrating good 
qualities at the cost of giving insufficient space to bad, than of illustrat- 
ing faults in such lengthy detail as to leave little space for anything 
else. The latter method can give no real picture of those qualities but 
for which the biography should not be written at all. Neither course is 
satisfactory ; but if omissions are to be called “suppressions,” and to be 
regarded as uncandid, it is hard to understand how a biography is more 
candid which goes on the principle of omitting nothing which tells 
against a man, than on that of leaving nothing unsaid which would tcll 
in his favour. Luckily the latter class is the commoner. The fault of 
ignoring weak points is popularly criticised ; while that of giving them 
the most prominent place is less commonly considered, because fortu- 
nately we have not yet reached the time when many persons are ready 
to publish the remains of a good or eminent man, without feeling before 
all things interested in depicting those qualities to which his goodness 
or eminence has been due. 
WILFRID WARD. 











THE BALLADE OF THE ANTHROPOID - 


[“ The Professor represented that it was impossible to carry on the 
work of the department without the assistance of a demonstrator and 


a boy.”—Educational Times.] 


[ ‘Now the roots of the tree go to meet the central fires of the 
earth ; but in its branches the apes do chatter.”—Book of Wzsdom.] 


When Man sat high upon a tree— 

Ah, sacred days, before the Fall !— 
And gibbered of the things to be 

In accents aboriginal ; 

Did dreams or visions e’er forestall 

The time when he should walk, and coy 
Obsequious at his tail should crawl 

A Demonstrator and a Boy? 


Majestic mammal! Now doth he 
Two-footed pace this flying ball ; 

He bleeds the young examinee, 

And scouts the supernatural : 

What matters it to quote St. Paul? 

Who cares what deeds were done in Troy? 
Two things are not apocryphal, 

A Demonstrator and a Boy. 





From out the vasty depths of sea 
The mage of old could spirits call,— 
A task of no utility ; 

Far wiser he, to dredge and trawl 
For weeds and shells and fishes small, 
And summon, should the labour cloy, 
To range the pickles on the wall 

A Demonstrator and a Boy. 


Envoy. 


Prince! In Thy happy, heavenly hall 
To tune his harp with holy joy 
Grant him Thy grace ;—and therewithal 
A Demonstrator and a Boy. 
WALTER RALEIGH. 

















THE CASE FOR THE UITLANDERS 


HE stirring events which have occurred in South Africa, and the 
TT fact that those events are indissolubly bound up with the 
liberties and sentiment of a very large number of British 
subjects, with the material interests of thousands of shareholders in 
Europe, and possibly—nay, probably—with much greater destinies, 
cause me to think that a short statement of facts may help towards the 
formation of a jast public opinion and a solution of some of the 
existing difficulties. It may be well for me to state who I am. Born in 
South Africa, I settled in the South African Republic nearly eight years 
ago, and in 1892 I helped to form the political association called “ The 
Transvaal National Union,” of which I have been the Chairman for a 
considerable time. I was sent by my associates from Johannesburg 
to Cape Town a few days before the Jameson incident occurred, and 
was, therefore, prevented from taking any part in the events which 
happened at that time. I am precluded, in view of the impending 
trials in London and Pretoria, from discussing those events; but as 
one who, from the first, has been a leader in the struggle for liberty, I 
conceive it to be my duty to make public the broad facts connected 
with that struggle, as I find there is still a great deal of misconception 
prevailing in regard to the situation. The Jameson Raid is an incident 
which does not affect the rights or the wrongs of the Uitlanders: 
although it has to some extent become connected with them: I shall, 
therefore, consider the political situation as it existed before Jameson 
crossed the frontier: with a view to determining who is responsible 
for the friction between the Government and the people. 

I find that a good many people think that the Uitlanders have 
not much to complain of, and that the movement in Johannesburg 
was caused by a few unscrupulous financiers for purely selfish ends. 
If this view were permitted to prevail, not only would’ it affect the 
liberties of large numbers of Englishmen, Americans, and even 
Germans, who have striven for simple right, but it might influence 
the destinies of South Africa for all time; while it would certainly 
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enable the enemies of England’s children to triumph in the future still 
more than they have done in the past. The fact is that for years the 
struggle for the simple right to vote has been carried on by the general 
body of Uitlanders, and their bitterest cry was that the great capitalists 
“sat on the rail” and refused to help them. Only in ’95 did those 
capitalists join the movement. Yet it is now stated that they “created 
a situation” for their own ends! As matter of fact, they threw in their 
lot in ’95 because they were at last satisfied that their material interests 
were in the gravest danger, and that there was no hope of averting the 
further results of misgovernment unless combined action were taken. 
If the capitalists only took an active part in politics in ’95, and if they 
then “created the situation,” how comes it that in ’92, at a meeting 
attended by thousands of enthusiastic and eager citizens, the “ National 
Union” was formed by a unanimous vote (the big capitalists not being 
present)? Its objects were :—(a) “The maintenance of the indepen- 
dence of the Republic”; and (4) “To obtain, by all constitutional 
means, equal rights for all citizens of this Republic and the redress of 
all grievances.” I had the -honour to move the first resolution at the 
meeting of citizens referred to, in the following terms :— 


“That regard being had to the great influx of population into this State, the 
magnitude of their interests, the fact that the greater portion of the public revenue 
is contributed by them, while they have no voice in the legislation of the country, 
that many grievances and abuses call for redress, and that there is reason to fear 
that exclusion from political rights may develop into a source of weakness and 
danger to the State, it is desirable to form a Union to obtain political rights and the 
redress of grievances.” 


It. was also resolved :-— 


“That this meeting of the National Union regards the great number of persons 
who have taken up their abode in this Republic, and who contribute mainly to its 
support as entitled to participate in the Government, and consider that the right 
of voting for members of the Legislature and the office of President should be 
extended to all male white citizens of full age, who have resided for two years in the 
State, and who occupy or own property, freehold or leasehold, to the value of £100, 
or who are earning a salary of £100 per annum.” 


It followed as matter of course, under the law, that those who claimed 
the rights of citizens must take the oath of allegidnce and accept the 
obligations of citizenship, including military service. 

The men who formed that Union were sincere and earnest in their 
endeavours to secure true equality, to strengthen the Government, to 
establish confidence and goodwill among all sections of the community, 
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and to guard against the dangers which have threatened, and still 
threaten, the Republic. But, from the first, the Union was bitterly 
opposed by Mr. Kruger and the groups of foreign concessionaires who 
surround him, its every act and word were distorted, and the most 
unworthy suspicions were sown in the minds of the simple burghers, 
who are brave, hardy, illiterate, and comparatively uneducated men, 
animated by a passionate love for independence, and—being prone to 
fear the loss of it—only too ready to believe those who are their greatest 
enemies. It is a striking fact that those who value liberty so much 
should permit the denial of it to others. 

The Union published in Dutch and circulated amongst the burghers 
a pamphlet setting out its objects and dealing, in moderate language, 
with the causes which led to its formation. Mr. Kruger answered by a 
manifesto so violent and abusive that the Union, desiring moderation, 
did not deem it wise to translate it to the English-speaking public. 
Then Mr. Kruger solicited an interview with the leaders of the Union. 
I was present, and from that day became, and have remained, convinced 
that he is animated by intense hostility to the Uitlanders and a 
determination at all hazards to exclude them from a share in the 
government of the country. During the discussion it was pointed out 
to him that, if he gave us the vote, the old burghers would still retain a 
majority in the Legislature, as we Uitlanders were all congregated in 
two or three districts, and, consequently, we should only be able to 
elect (say) six members out of twenty-four; but he was obdurate. He 
said too that, if we could vote, we would also elect our own President, 
the election being determined by the majority of votes cast in the 
whole country. In reply we offered, if he would give us the vote for 
the Chamber, to leave the right to elect the President in the hands of 
the Old Burghers for the present, trusting to time to prove our fitness for 
citizenship in the fullest sense. In vain! Before that interview ended— 
an interview which I then described as historic—he said to us in anger, 
“Go back, and tell your people I will never give them anything. I 
shall never change my policy ; and now let the storm burst!” That he 
told the truth in anger is manifest from the character of the Acts which 
he has since caused to be placed on the Statute Book. 

Let me say here that the Union’s proceedings were always public ; 
that all its resolutions were promptly forwarded to the Government ; 
that never at any time did it do anything unconstitutional. After its 
formation it steadily pursued the constitutional course : it endeavoured 
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to influence Boer thought by moderate pamphlets ; it held meetings to 
illustrate the justice of its claims and the danger of denying them ; 
and it presented petition after petition, couched in respectful, moderate 
language, to the Volksraad praying for an amelioration of the lot of 
the Uitlanders. It never was violent or disrespectful. Some seven or 
eight men in the Raad of higher patriotism and broader views than 
the others, supported the plea for reforms, but the majority, led always 
by Kruger, resisted change in our favour, and, as I shall show in detail, 
passed law after law to make our position worse instead of better. 

In ’94 a petition to the Volksraad, signed by thirteen thousand men, 
was received with “contemptuous laughter and jeers.” In ’95 a petition 
signed by thirty-eight thousand men, praying that they might “under 
reasonable conditions be admitted to the full rights of citizens,” was 
rejected by a majority—inspired by Mr. Kruger. <A few Libera] 
members supported the prayer, and spoke, in solemn warning, of the 
dangers of refusal. Other members opposed it with violence, one 
(Mr. Otto) saying we should have to fight to get our rights. It must 
be added that for years we had been deluded by President Kruger 
with fair words and promises of reforms which were never fulfilled. 
For instance, in ’92 he sent us a written message promising to introduce 
a measure which would provide for the admission of “trustworthy 
persons” to the rights of citizenship. The fulfilment of that promise 
came in ’93, when he introduced, and induced the Raad to pass, a law 
the virtual effect of which was to exclude us all from civic rights for 
ever! He had admitted that there were some “trustworthy persons” : 
yet by his own act he deprived them of the rights he had acknowledged 
to be theirs—a manifest injustice and a breach of faith combined. I 
may add that on more than one occasion Mr. Kruger had spoken in 
public of the Uitlanders as if they were a community of thieves and 
murderers. 

I have dealt at length with the history of the movement in order to 
show that it proceeded from the great body of the people; and that it 
was conducted with eminent moderation. How widely the grievances 
were felt may be inferred from the readiness of thousands of men, with 
everything to lose and nothing—save liberty and justice—to gain, to 
take up arms, and from the fact that those who assumed the responsi- 
bilities of leaders of the Reform Movement represented all classes 
of society. I am not a capitalist, but a plain man, nurtured in the 
traditions of English liberty, who have made considerab!e sacrifices fo 
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what I believe to be the right. But I have yet to learn that capitalists 
are not entitled to agitate for the rights which the poorest man in 
England enjoys, and I am only concerned to show that there was, to 
use Mr. Balfour’s words, “nothing mean, or sordid, or personal” in the 
motives which animated the Uitlanders and those leaders who for years 
had ungrudgingly given their time and labour to the work of achieving 
liberty. We have a just cause, and it is our duty—whatever mistakes 
may have been made—to prevent the real issues from being obscured, 
and to see that justice is done all round, lest the very gravest conse- 
quences ensue. 

Let me now turn to the conditions under which we Uitlanders have 
to live. In’81 England, though.smarting under military disaster, gave 
back the Transvaal to the Boers in terms of a Convention. At that 
time the Constitution conferred the right to acquire full citizenship after. 
two years’ residence. The Convention did not guard against the 
Republic’s altering the “status quo as it was present to the minds of 
Her Majesty’s advisers when they negotiated” it. To Mr. Chamberlain 
we are indebted for raising the point as to the validity of that change. 
Indeed, the nation which treated the Boers thus generously could scarce 
have foreseen that they would so use the powers given to them as, within 
a few short years, to reduce her sons to the position of helots. 

The Convention stipulated for the right of strangers to enter and 
reside in the country ; and it must be assumed that this was intended 
to carry with it the right to acquire civic equality on the basis of the 
Constitution as it then existed. Nominally carrying out the Conven- 
tion, the Republic failed to observe the spirit of good feeling and good 
faith which had, so far as. England was concerned, brought it into 
existence. It made, indeed, the sorriest return for “ magnanimity.” 
In ’82 the period of residence before acquiring the franchise was 
increased to five years. After the retrocession, the fortunes of the 
country were for some time at so low an ebb that at one time the 
Government was compelled to raise five thousand pounds from a private 
individual, on mortgage of State lands, at twelve per cent. interest, to 
pay its civil servants. Then came discoveries of gold, by which a large 
population was moved to settle the country, and to invest millions 
sterling in the development of its resources. This development could 
never have been done by the Boers, who had not the money, nor 
the enterprise, nor the knowledge for the work. But, then, for the 
Uitlander, the Transvaal would have been where it was prior to the 
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gold discoveries. Again, the new settlers made their homes and 
invested their money on the basis of the Constitution as it existed 
when they came in: ze., that they could become burghers after five 
years’ residence. Before, however, that time elapsed, the Legislature 
increased the period of residence from five years to fifteen. In ’90 a 
Second Chamber was created ; and it was provided that Uitlanders 
could elect members to this Chamber after a two years’ residence, and 
might themselves be eligible for election after four years. This Second 
Chamber bears no analogy to “Second” Chambers in other countries : 
it has no powers in relation to taxation, or any other of the vital 
functions of government; it does not consider the subjects dealt 
with by the First Volksraad ; and, having no veto or voice on those 
subjects, it is absolutely. powerless to control such legislation by the 
First Volksraad as affects the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
people whom it affects to represent. It has been very useful to its 
inventors, for the fact:that it exists has made the outer world believe 
that the Uitlander is represented. But its true character and the object 
of its creation are now so well understood in Africa that it is laughed at 
as a snare and a delusion. All real power, including the power to levy 
taxes, is reserved to the First Chamber ; and from this Chamber the 
Uitlander is virtually excluded for ever, as I shall show. 

Concurrently with the granting of this mockery, Mr. Kruger induced 
the Raad to enact a law providing that the right to vote for the First 
Chamber might be acquired by Uitlanders after ten years, and that 
Uitlanders should become eligible for election to the First Volksraad 
after fifteen years. It must be remarked that the probationary period 
only begins to run from the date on which Uitlanders register their 
names in the Field Cornets’ Lists. In other words, if a man had been 
in the country (say) ten years, he could not claim the right to vote 
unless his name had been for ten years on the Lists ; so that he must 
“serve” for ten years longer, or do without. The law provides that 
every one coming to reside in the country shall, within fourteen days, 
enrol his name on the Field Cornets’ books, and, failing this, be liable 
to a fine of thirty shillings. The average man knows nothing about 
this, and the Government has never enforced the law. The Field 
Cornet of Johannesburg sees thousands of men round him for years 
whose names are not on his Lists, yet he says never a word, and some 
day they find that, as they have not been enrolled, their years of 
residence count for nothing. The policy is obvious. If after ten 
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years’ residence a man comes to claim his vote, the Government will 
shrug its shoulders and send him away, with the remark that he has 
failed to comply with the very law which it has carefully abstained from 
enforcing. The net result is—exclusion from citizenship. The word 
“ Naturalisation,” in the Transvaal law, does not mean that the person 
“naturalised ” becomes a citizen: it only means that he has renounced 
his old allegiance, is liable for military service, and has obtained the 
right to vote for a sham Chamber. 

The worst change in the original status guo occurred in ’93. During 
the Session of that year President Kruger got the Raad to pass a law 
providing that a man could only get the right to vote for and become a 
member of the First Chamber ten years after he had become eligible 
for election to the Second Chamber. Now, as the law stipulates that 
no one can be a member of the Second Chamber until he is thirty 
ycars of age, it follows that no man could get these rights until he has 
reached the age of forty, even if he got over the other barriers that 
have been erected. To get the right to sit in the Second Chamber, he 
must have taken the oath of allegiance, and this would mean that 
during twelve years, before he could possibly become a member of 
the First Chamber, he would be debarred from the enjoyment of full 
citizens’ rights in any state. He would, in short,’ get only the right 
to sit in a sham Chamber and be liable to military service. But, 
even if he chose to climb this ladder to freedom, he would find at 
the end that he could not vote for the offices of President and 
Commandant-General. Can any one doubt that this means virtually 
exclusion—an affectation of giving that which is really denied ? 

At this time there was some hope that the coming election, of twelve 
new members, would result in the return of men who might reverse Mr. 
Kruger’s policy. To guard against this Mr. Kruger got the Volksraad 
to insert the following clause in the Act of 1893 :—‘ Extension of the 
electoral right cannot occur unless a proposal to that effect has been 
published in the Staats Courant for the period of one year, and at least 
two-thirds of the said enfranchised burghers have by memorials declared 
themselves in favour of it.” Enfranchised burghers are those alone who 
acquired the right of citizenship before ’go0, or their offspring! Now, all 
legislation is, as matter of fact, initiated by the Government—the 
introduction of private bills being unknown ; and it follows that the 
Government, under this clause, again laid hands on what is virtually 
the right of preventing any change in a liberal direction. Moreover, it 
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is impossible to suppose that, even if other difficulties could be got over, 
the consent of two-thirds of the burghers could ever be obtained. The 
manifest intention of the Raad was to shut its doors for ever.* At last 
President Kruger was safe, you would have thought? Not so! In’94 
he spoke in favour of the Raad’s enacting that Uitlander children, born 
on Transvaal soil, should not enjoy the franchise unless their fathers 
had taken the oath of allegiance; and, accordingly, this wish of his 
became law. 

My readers will probably be astonished to learn that all this 
legislation was passed by a Volksraad numbering twenty-four members. 
It therefore follows that thirteen men may control the destinies of 
a country which is as large as France, and in which two-thirds of 
the population have no voice! I need scarce denote the dangers 
resulting from the smallness in number of the men to be influenced 
in regard to any measure before the House. It is worthy of mention, 
however, that in ’95 the Raad passed a resolution in favour of increasing 
the number of its members (to be elected by the Boers, of course) ; 
and that Mr. Kruger had the assurance, after the prorogation speech, to. 
incorporate in a farewell discourse an almost tearful appeal to members 
not to push the resolution—woft to increase the voting strength of the 


Raad: which shows the value which he sets upon a small and pliable 
Legislature. 


The whole scheme, which is ingenious and complex, amounts to 
this:—The Uitlander must take an oath of allegiance two years after 
being registered in the Field Cornets’ Lists, if he is ever to look for 
citizens’ rights; it is virtually impossible for him ever to get those 
rights ; from the time of taking the oath he becomes liable to military 
service ; and if hé declines this one-sided bargain, his children are denied 
their birth-right. This means that the Boers, and their descendants, 
shall constitute a privileged caste for all time, enjoying all political 
power, and controlling the destinies of those who have made their 
country for them, and are superior to them in numbers, wealth, culture, 
and enterprise. Contrast with this the liberal institutions of the Cape 
Colony. A Transvaal burgher could go to that Colony; and, by 
merely applying to be made a British citizen, publishing his intention 
in the Gazette, taking the oath of allegiance, and paying a small fee 


* The Government was, however, careful to reserve to itself the power to admit to full 
citizenship any person whom it might deem desirable to admit—a power which has been used, 
I believe, but never in favour of the Uitlander class. 
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of office—a few shillings—he could be admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship. Contrast it, too, with the law of the Dutch Orange 
Free State, where a stranger can get full ‘citizenship after two years’ 
residence. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that for all these, and some 
other Acts against liberty, President Kruger is primarily responsible. 
His will has been supreme ever since his assumption of office ; without 
his approval none of these measures could ever have become law; and 
it is essential that this be steadily borne in mind. The idea has been 
carefully diffused that Mr. Kruger is a liberal-minded statesman, who 
is always being prevented from carrying reforms by a reactionary 
Legislature. I challenge him, as J challenge his supporters, to produce 
the record of one single utterance of his against these measures. 
When, too, it is remembered—apart from other proofs—that all 
legislation is initiated by the Government of which he has been both 
head and body, it is impossible for the public to discharge him of his 
grave and indubitable responsibility. No: to Mr. Kruger’s policy, 
and to the administration and operation of the laws for which he is 
responsible, must be attributed, without hesitation, the exasperation 
and the abiding sense of wrong which have so moved a community of 
peaceful citizens ; and only by a complete reversal of that policy can 
permanent peace and prosperity be assured. 

Let us now turn to the consideration—necessarily brief—of the 
relative conditions of Boer and Uitlander. The official handbook 
issued by the Transvaal Government puts the Boer male population 
(which includes boys of sixteen) at twenty-five thousand. The male 
Uitlander population may, I think, be fairly put at fifty thousand. 
There is no census to guide us; but we have the fact, that in ’95 a 
petition for the franchise was signed by thirty-two thousand five hundred 
residents in the Witwatersrand (Johannesburg) district alone. It is fair 
to assume that considerable numbers did not sign it—owing to absence, 
want of opportunity, and the like. If, then, we add these to the 
Uitlanders in the other gold-bearing districts—Barberton, Lydenburg, 
Klerksdorp, Potchefstroom, &c.—the total may fairly be taken at fifty 
thousand Uitlanders against twenty-five thousand burghers. All the 
burghers are farmers, living on isolated steadings, hating cities and 
city ways, able to read and write, but not much more, and reading only 
newspapers, which to a large extent have persisted in misleading them, 
and in fomenting race-hatred for selfish ends. (There is one noble 
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exception, Land en Volk: it has done splendid work in the cause of just 
administration.) They are not gifted with the energy and the habits of 
work born of older societies, where competition has been keen; they 
have had the run of admirable markets for their produce ; they enjoy a 
practical immunity from taxation; they love their independence 
ardently, and are ready to defend it with their lives; they are kindly 
natured people, trusting utterly where they have learned to trust ; but 
they are slow of speech and thought, and they are suspicious of 
strangers. Their dominant fear is for their independence ; and it is by 
playing on this fear that President Kruger has kept himself in power. 
And now, by the irony of fate, he is able to point to consequences 
which, but for his policy, would never have occurred, and to justify to 
the Boer, who does not analyse, that policy by those consequences! It 
is a strange juggle, but it is a juggle after his own heart. 

The Boers own about half the farms in the Transvaal, having sold 
the other half to Uitlanders. The Uitlanders own half the land, then, 
with all the mines and machinery, and the bulk of the town properties. 
Also, they carry on all the trades, except the agricultural and pastoral 
industries, which are in the hands of the Boers. It is computed that 
they and those whom they represent in Europe, own nine-tenths of the 
aggregate value of property in the State. The Boer levies all the taxes; 
the Uitlander pays nearly all the taxes. The Boer knows very little 
from books, and what he has gained by experience of business relates 
only to stock-breeding and agriculture. Yet he legislates by Divine 
Right on all the intricate questions raised by a complex modern 
civilisation, which has come upon him almost as suddenly as if it had 
dropped from the moon. In this legislation he is assisted by advisers 
from Europe whose methods and whose ideas of liberty are distinctly 
Continental; yet he wonders that men do not think the effect satis- 
factory, and calmly suggests that dissatisfied people—ze., the whole 
Uitlander population—should leave the country in which they have 
been induced to invest their fortunes. He invites strangers to settle 
and invest under promise of political partnership after a definite time ; 
and then, when they have struck root in the soil, and cannot get away 
without ruin, he refuses the partnership! What are the results? It 
seems ridiculous, in the nineteenth century, to have to state to free 
people the proposition that taxation and representation go together. 
But it will be well, I think, to state the Uitlander grievances :— 

(ist) Taxation in Excess of the Needs of Government.—Prior to the 
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last financial year Government had a surplus of one million sterling. 
The financial year now drawing to a close will, it is believed, produce a 
revenue of over three millions and a surplus of about one million 
sterling. The total surplus, therefore, will be two million sterling. 
What this accumulation means to the Transvaal Government is only 
to be guessed at; but men say it is for purposes connected with the 
Delagoa Bay Railway, and with territorial aggrandisement, at the same 
time that (it is alleged) there is at this moment four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds (all Uitlander money) in Europe to be used for secret 
ends, as to which, whatever their nature, the Uitlander has no say. 

(2nd) Class Taxation.—One instance is the Stamp Receipt Law. 
Only the commercial man (z.., the Uitlander) is compelled to stamp a 
receipt—the Boer escapes. Another is the recent tax of twenty pounds 
a year on farms held by companies, syndicates, or partnerships. The 
Boer holds his land as an individual—and escapes. 

(3rd) Unnecessary Taxation on the Necessaries of Life by Means of 
Import Dues—The articles selected for heavy taxation are those which 
the Uitlander must use, and which either are not produced or are 
insufficiently produced in the Transvaal. Flour pays seven shillings 
and sixpence per one hundred pounds ; mealies, five shillings a bag ; 
bacon, ham, and butter, one shilling a pound; eggs, sixpence a 
dozen; and so on. These taxes, and the absence of State-aided 
education in the English language, make it hard for workmen to keep 
families in the Transvaal. Many of the married men leave their 
families in England; while single men stay single. In this way men 
are compelled to accept conditions undesirable from every point of 
view ; morality and the State suffer; and the Government is able to 
describe the workers as belonging to a floating population, not 
entitled to civic rights. Do you see the relation of cause and 
effect, and the use that is made of the effect? Assuredly no want 
of revenue can be alleged in justification of this taxation of food- 
stuffs. A working man, with seven children, told me a short time ago 
that his breakfast on the previous Sunday consisted of two pounds 
of ham and some bread, butter, and tea, and that the import dues on 
it amounted to two shillings and ninepence. He added, that he “was 
d——d if he would stand it”: a sentiment which should have many 
echoes in this land of the Free Breakfast Table. 

The Uitlanders further complain of reckless expenditure and no 
efficient control over public moneys. A large Secret Service Fund is 
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a conspicuous feature in the cost of the Administration. Again, the 
system of concessions and monopolies has operated to the great 
prejudice of the country. The railways are held by a foreign Company 
(it is domiciled in Amsterdam) under a Concession, and are made the 
means of the greatest extortion. It has been admitted by the Company’s 
Manager that a short coal line—forty miles in length—is paying more 
than enough to cover the interest on the whole system, of several 
hundreds of miles. This Concession vests in a foreign Company 
the power to influence Uitlander affairs, both internal and external, 
to an incalculable extent. The recent “ Drifts” question illustrated the 
spirit which animates both the Government and the Company. The 
diversion of trade to Delagoa Bay, the crippling of British colonies, the 
fostering of foreign commerce—these ends are kept steadily in view. 
To compass them, the gold mining industry is made to pay extor- 
tionate rates for the carriage of coal:—in order that the Netherlands 
Company may carry goods over the Delagoa Bay section of the line 
at rates which will destroy all chance of Cape and Natal competition, 
and yet enable it to pay. ¥or it is beyond a doubt that, if the Cape 
Colony were unable to pay the interest on its lines, and were hampered 
by hostile tariffs on its produce, it would speedily be reduced to what 
even Mr. Kruger might deem a “ reasonable” frame of mind. 

A Dynamite Concession held by a German group is costing the 
mining industry six hundred thousand pounds per annum; and the 
impost will increase with the increased use of the material. 

It has been calculated that the amount exacted from the Uitlanders 
under three heads, viz., unnecessary taxation, railway rates, and dynamite, 
is equal to five shillings per ton on the ore milled on the Rand. There are 
millions of tons of ore which could be worked at a profit on this margin, 
which cannot be worked now ; and, where companies are working, it is 
clear that this sum could be added to dividends. Moreover, the opening 
out of new mines would necessarily mean the support and the employ- 
ment of a largely increased population : a consummation devoutly to be 
avoided, lest the Uitlander should grow too strong ! 

There are many Concessions besides. We only just escaped one on 
cyanide—a most important requisite—a monopoly on which was lost by 
one vote. 

The Silati Railway examples how completely our interests are at 
the mercy of our rulers. A young country, having boundless resources, 
grants a group of foreigners the concession to build. The Legislature 
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assents to the country’s being made guarantor for the capital to be 
raised for building purposes, with interest thereon, and entrusts the 
Government with the power to fix the terms. The Government 
consents to a scheme by which the promoters have only to account for 
seventy pounds for every hundred-pound obligation issued, and may 
take for themselves everything subscribed in excess of seventy pounds. 
They take the Government credit to the Continent, issue at seventy- 
seven pounds, and pocket seven pounds on every hundred-pound 
obligation. The sums run to seven figures, and the country is made 
liable for one hundred pounds against only seventy pounds received! 
One member of the Raad gets a large interest in this Concession, and 
about this time distributes carriages to other members—an act the 
President stoutly defends as moral. The money should have been 
raised at something near par by the State, and the railway should 
have been built by and controlled for the people. Yet this is the way 
some Continental “interests ” are created in the Transvaal. 

Johannesburg has been steadily refused those municipal powers 
which are indispensable to the preservation of health and order. 
Indeed, the sole “reforms” which Mr. Kruger has, up to the present, 
shown any intention of carrying are embodied in a draft Act for the 
government of the city, which is more unacceptable than the existing 
law, together with a Press Law framed on German lines. The liberty 
of the Press and the right of public meeting have been placed on a very 
unsound footing by President Kruger. He has described the Uitlander 
claim to the franchise as “ preposterous,” and his henchman, Dr. Leyds, 
speaking at Amsterdam in February, ’96, confirmed my view of the 
President’s policy. ‘“ We (ze. the Transvaal Government) will not (he 
said) forbid foreigners from coming into the country to make money, but 
we will not permit intervention in the government of the country.” 
Being interpreted, this means that the Uitlander may go on developing 
the country and enriching the Government and the burghers, but that 
he shall never have a vote. 

Only Boers, or those who have taken the oath of allegiance, can be 
jurors. Now, as I have shown, the Government has made it unprofitable 
and impossible for Uitlanders to take the oath ; so that, by an effect 
of reaction, they are deprived of the privilege of being tried by their 
“peers.” In ’94 an attempt was made to reduce the High Court to a 
position subordinate to the Government; and there have since becn 
several cases of attempted interference by the Legislature with the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 
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Education by means of English has virtually been denied to those 
who provide the Republic with nearly all its revenue, and Johannesburg 
has had to lay itself under voluntary contribution to establish its own 
Department of Education. 

Police protection is quite insufficient. Glaring crimes have com- 
monly gone undetected and unpunished. Only burghers or naturalised 
people may be policemen, and they know little of the wiles of clever 
criminals, The latest development is the formation of a German corps 
of police, a small standing army for the repression of Englishmen and 
the protection of German concessionaires. 

There have been many gross cases of dishonesty in the public 
service—some notorious, and allowed to go unpunished—which could 
never have occurred under an honest Government ; while the bribery of 
officials has been frequent. 

Lastly, there have been constant plots by certain groups of men 
against the security of titles; and officials have been associated in 
schemes to secure to predatory individuals property rightly belonging 
to Uitlanders or to the State. 


Official recognition is denied to English in the Courts—which 


greatly increases the cost of -procedure—in the Public Offices, and in 
the Railway Service. This, though two-thirds of the people speak 
English only, and the great bulk of the business done relates to 
English people. 

An attempt was made in ’94 to compel Englishmen to render 
military service, in the absence of civic rights; and five men were 
imprisoned for declining on principle to serve. The Uitlanders very 
properly said: “ Give us equality in right as well as in obligation.” 

The President’s policy has been gradually to exclude the Uitlanders 
from all chance of taking part in the Government, to curtail freedom of 
speech, and to destroy the liberty of the Press. The pursuit of it has 
necessarily led him on to adopt the policy of force ; and it can scarce be 
wondered at that Englishmen decline to accept the prospect of being 
dragooned into submission to the grossest injustice. Nor is it at all 
astonishing that in the end veiled threats of alliance with Germany, an 
open preference to German trade, the importation of German guns, the 
proposed building of forts, exasperated a set of men who had always 
been obedient to the law, and who asked for nothing but justice and 
good government. Indeed it was time. Before the Policy of Force was 
fully revealed, there had come the menace of a piece of legislation in 
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keeping with the whole tyranny. The Volkstem,a newspaper subsidised 
by a group of Amsterdam financiers and politicians, proposed to invest 
the Government with powers to declare a man guilty of sedition and to 
banish him the country, without trial by the Courts. This proposal 
found favour, and legislation on these lines was to be attempted next 
Session. 

The new draft Press Law, published as one of President Kruger’s 
“reforms” after the recent troubles, clearly illustrates the spirit of his 
Government. Its main features are these :— 


(a) All articles of a political or personal nature must be signed by 
the writer ; 

(6) The President (with the advice of the Executive) may at any 
time prohibit, entirely or temporarily, the dissemination of 
foreign publications which are, 2 hzs opinion, contrary to good 
morals or dangerous to peace and order ; 

(c) Any one who is guilty through the Press of a “libel, slander, 
public violation of decency, or instigates to a punishable 
offence, shall be punished with a fine not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty pounds, or with imprisonment not exceeding 
one year.” 

(2) “ This law does not apply to publications made on behalf, or by 
order of, or with consent of the Government.” 


In respect of the last extraordinary provision it is fair to add that it is 
notorious that the Government subsidises journals, and the State 
Secretary once defended this course by the startling statement 
that “As soon as journals wrote in favour of the Government they 
became unpopular, and therefore it was just to compensate them.” 
Under Mr. Kruger’s Act such journals might publish anything about 
anybody, and incur no responsibility; but the independent journal 
would not dare to expose an abuse, as it would be debarred from 
pleading the truth and the public good. Now, in ’81 the Constitution 
guaranteed the liberty of the Press. Here is another change in the 
status quo—another infringement of the rights of Englishmen, as 
secured under treaty. 

I append a schedule showing what the Uitlanders protested against 
at a meeting held in ’94._ I am prepared, when required, to amplify and 
prove what I have here set down in outline. I think it will be apparent 
from what has been said :— 
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(2) That the troubles in Johannesburg were not created by 
capitalists in ’95 for speculative purposes, but proceeded from 
a deep-seated and a widespread sense of wrong and danger, to 
which the great body of inhabitants was keenly alive as far 
back as ’92 ; 

(6) That this sense of wrong is well founded, regard being had to 
the laws which have been passed, and are in contemplation, to 
interfere with the elementary rights of citizenship—the right to 
representation, a free Press, free speech, and fair education ; 

(c) That the administration has been hostile, inefficient, and unjust, 
while there has been great corruptness ; 

(d) That the fiscal policy of the Government is inconsistent with 
public rights, while its general policy is fraught with danger 
not only to Englishmen but to the peace of South Africa ; 

(e) That President Kruger is primarily and mainly responsible for 
this condition of affairs ; 

(f) That foreign interests, as opposed to English interests, and 
foreign connexions, as opposed to English connexions, are 
being unduly fostered, and are used to strengthen Mr. Kruger 
in his policy of hostility to England ; 

(g) That, apart from mere policy, the burden placed on the 
Uitlanders’ shoulders by means of monopolies and conces- 
sions is most serious, and is very detrimental to the interests 
of those who have invested their capital in the Transvaal ; 

(A) That nothing but the franchise and radical reform can be 
satisfactory ; 

(7) That the rights of Englishmen have of set purpose been 
destroyed by legislative acts in breach of the Convention 
which gave back the country to the Boers ; 

(7) That there is no sign of any intention on Mr. Kruger’s part to 
grant reforms. 


Are there not substantial reasons to justify the Uitlanders in raising 
their voices? If not, we have worked in vain, and Liberty is naught. 
In brief, the position is this: the Boers are uneducated and suspicious ; 
they dislike taxation, and love an unfettered life; they have had a 
struggle with Englishmen, and fear the loss of Independence. President 
Kruger knows their weaknesses, and plays on them, with a view to 
keeping himself in power and to injure Englishmen and England. To 
assist him in his policy he grants concessions to foreigners, and creates 
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“interests” for foreigners, with the object of playing off their Govern- 
ments against England in the event of interference on the part of 
England. (The Boers would hate German rule as they would English 
(or worse); and in pursuing his policy Mr. Kruger may give the 
German a dangerous footing.) Englishmen respect the Boer, and have 
no desire to interfere with his flag; but they resent the hostility of 
the Boer Government and Volksraad ; ask but fair play and protection 
for their liberties and properties; and are angered at the fact of 
foreigners assisting President Kruger to coerce them. The Boers fear 
the loss of Independence, and ground their refusal of political equality 
on this fear. Assure them against this, and they can no longer, 
honestly or reasonably, persist in this refusal. 

Nothing short of admission to full civic rights can be satisfactory. 
Inequality in a Republic is inconsistent with Republicanism. Artificial 
division of the people into two classes is what we have always striven 
against. Such division must result, sooner or later, in disaster. Nothing 
but. the power to take part in the administration of the Transvaal will 
ever content the English Uitlander. He feels—as he has good reason 
to feel—that there is no safety in mere economic reforms or concessions ; 
that promises and understandings coming into existence to-day will be 
evaded to-morrow ; and that there will never be security until he is 
represented. 

England, by her recent action, has assumed the obligation to see 
that the Uitlanders’ grievances are removed, and the Uitlanders look 
with confidence to Mr. Chamberlain to discharge that obligation. 
Apart from the special trust thus undertaken, it is clear that England 
has the right to protect her citizens. If Germany asserts the right 
to prevent a change in the status guo as it existed when she concluded 
a treaty of commerce with the Transvaal, how much stronger a right 
is England’s to insist on the restoration of the Constitution to the 
terms of ’81, when she stipulated that her citizens should have the right 
of settlement! She certainly has the right, as she certainly lies under 
the obligation, to put an end to conditions which may at any moment 
plunge South Africa into a racial war. How great the danger of this 
is may be indicated by the resolution of the Orange Free State 
Legislature to assist the Transvaal with military force, whether to resist 
invasion or to suppress disturbance. If the Uitlanders should be driven 
to make another struggle for liberty—as they certainly will in the 
absence of radical reforms—there can be no doubt that the march 
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of Free State troops against them would be the signal for the English- 
speaking people in Natal and Cape Colony to rush to their aid. They 
would say (very naturally) that if the Free State Dutchmen have the 
right to help the Transvaal Dutchmen because they are of common 
race, they also, being Cape Colony and Natal Englishmen, have the 
right to help Transvaal English—more especially in view of the fact 
that they are oppressed. 

It is clear that the Transvaal Question must be considered in relation 
to the whole of South Africa. The steady consolidation of Dutch 
interests, and the undoubted support of those interests by foreigners as 
against Englishmen, constitute a grave menace to peace. We have 
tried, in vain, by conciliation and moderate conduct, to alter 
Mr. Kruger’s policy. We have failed ; and we are powerless. And 
unless the Paramount Power insists on righting the wrong, the position 
of the Transvaal Englishman will become intolerable. Already I hear 
that many are resolved to leave. Nothing would better please the 
Boers and their foreign allies. But there are thousands who cannot 
Jeave without being ruined, and who cannot remain except as political 
serfs. The honour of England is involved in the fate of these her 
children ; and I refuse to believe that an appeal to that honour can be 
made in vain. 

Shelving the question, or merely plastering the sores, can only lead 
to the direst consequences. There should be no reason why Boers and 
Britons should not pull together in the Transvaal, as they do in the 
Cape Colony. The British earnestly desire to do so; all they want, 
besides, is to be relieved from injustice and to avoid the shedding of 
‘blood. Is it not possible that a way out may be found? The Boer’s chief 
fear is for his independence. Remove that fear and he may be willing 
to enter into new and happier arrangements. If he still refuse, then he 
is unreasonable. May I venture to suggest the negotiation of a new 
treaty, the main heads of which should be these ?— 


(1) The recognition of Great Britain as the Paramount Power in 
South Africa ; 

(2) The guarantee to the South African Republic of territorial 
integrity, and complete autonomy in internal affairs ; 

(3) The inclusion of Swaziland in the Republic ; 

(4) The granting of citizens’ rights to all foreigners upon a reason- 
able—and for a specified time unalterable— basis, fair represen- 
tation being secured by redistribution ; 
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(5) The placing of the High Court in an unassailable position of 
independence ; 

(6) Liberty of the Press; the right of public meeting for all lawful 
purposes; education; and reasonable concessions to thé 
English language ; 

(7) The removal of religious disabilities. 


If the State would take over the railways, as it has the right to do, 
secure free trade in all South African products, and adjust railway 
matters on a reasonable basis, the election of the President might be 
left in the hands of the present electorate, for a period to be agreed 
upon, as a compromise. Perfect equality in trade should be secured to 
all nations. This should satisfy foreigners that there is no desire to 
place them at a disadvantage ; and it seems to me that a fair considera- 
tion of the facts should convince them all, as it has already convinced 
the French, that reform would be to the highest interest of them all. 

As a South African born, I earnestly hope that a solution, wise and 
just to all, may be found, and that a grave may be dug for all old 
animosities. 

CHARLES LEONARD. 





